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Moderate Increase 
In Fire Premiums 
Expected This Year 


Gains Looked For Despite More 
Intense Competition and Re- 
duction in Rate Levels 


NEW CONSTRUCTION TO AID 


Automobile Premiums Registered 
Largest Percentage Increase 
Last Year 


With leaders in most lines of business 














other than insurance expressing them- 
selves as conservatively optimistic in 
their published outlooks for 1936, fire in- 
surance executives also are inclined to 
believe that this year will bring a mod- 
erate increase in premium income. They 
are, however, fully aware of develop- 
ments of the last few years which tend 
to create a situation whereby gains in 
insurance liability assumed will not be 
accompanied by proportionate expansion 
of premium volume. 

During the first six months of last year 
fire insurance companies increased their 
premium income moderately over the 
same period of the year before. In the 
second half of 1935 these gains appar- 
ently were not maintained although gen- 
eral business improved substantially 
throughout the country in the fall 
months. Fire insurance income for stock 
companies tended to lag behind for two 
outstanding reasons: first, further de- 
creases in insurance rates, and, second, 
more severe competition offered by so- 
called non-board stock companies and 
mutual insurers. There may have been 
and probably was a larger volume of fire 
insurance placed during the last six 
months than during the corresponding 
period of 1934, but it was spread among 
more insurers and the average premium 
was lower. 

Dividend paying assessment mutuals, 
both agency and non-agency, are widen- 
ing their fields of operation and going 
after types of risks which until a few 
years ago they did not compete for to 
any serious degree. This competition 
has been intensified largely because of 
the favorable loss ratios since 1932 and 
because of the shrinkage in premium 
volume from 1929 to the early part of 
1934. 

Out of the welter of conjecture the 
opinion gains ground that fire premiums 
will be higher in 1936; total expenses, 
including acquisition costs, will be kept 
under control but fire losses will con- 
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Loyal and Bountiful 


The ambition of probably every young life underwriter is to 
possess a client who is the ne plus ultra of loyalty to him and 


of bountiful helpfulness. For example :— 


The client is the President of a successful manufacturing concern. 
The first sale was a $5,000 Ordinary Life, 1931. Successive Needs Sales 
followed in 1932, 33, and 34. Last month $20,000 of Endowment 
Income at 60 was added. The client's total, $37,500. But during 
this four-year period the client was instrumental in the sale of $74,440 
to other members of his organization. Protection and savings, program, 
education, mortality, loan coverage, and retirement income are evidence 
that the writing was constructive and not mere thrusting of lump sum 
insurance upon the purchasers. Total volume $111,940, under 24 
policies, to 10 policyholders. And, our report says, “The book is a 
long way from being closed.” This, we know, was a service and not 
merely a friendly or favor case 


Serve well if you would sell well! 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 











Adequate Insurance 
Essential For All 
Classes, Says Babson 


Eminent Economist Also Says Ex- 
pert Advice Should Be Sought 
on Policies 


HELD FUNDAMENTAL NEED 


Varied Uses For Millionaire or Sal- 
aried Man Pointed Out ir 
Book Just Issued 

At a time when the public is reading a 
great deal about “the coming American 
boom,” rising prices and adjusting one- 
self to the “inevitable” inflation ahead, 
Roger W. Babson, eminent economist, 
comes out with a new edition of his 
book for the average man on “Invest- 
ment Fundamentals” in which he urges 
an adequate amount of life insurance as 
among the first essential steps to be 
taken in any program for financial in- 
dependence. In fact, in the order of 
their importance Mr. Babson places life 
insurance second only to a bank account 
in a list of all the ways one can make 
constructive use of surplus funds or sav- 
ings. 

“Following the creation of a bank ac- 
count,” says economist Babson, “a man’s 
next reserve or investment should be life 
insurance. Life insurance has become 
a great social institution, a tower of 
strength in time of depression. * * * 
Premiums established by the life insur- 
ance companies are not a matter of 
guess; they are determined by accurate 
calculation based on the law of averages 
and the arithmetic of compound interest. 


Seek Expert Advice 

“Since insurance policies have become 
so complicated,” continues Mr. Babson, 
“the selection of insurance has become 
a profession. The man wanting insur- 
ance should go to an experienced and 
honest man who will analyze his needs 
Probably the best policy for the man on 
a salary is the Twenty Payment life. The 
gambler on the Stock Exchange might 
well take out a single premium policy 
while he has the money. Men in humble 
circumstances who desire only protection 
may take a monthly income policy to 
protect their wives. A limited payment 
policy will insure the children an educa- 
tion though many have done better by 
taking an Ordinary life policy and plac- 
ing the difference in premiums between 
the Ordinary life and the limited pay- 
ment policies into conservative invest- 
ments of other types. * * * All kinds 
of insurance have their purposes and 
many of these purposes are worthy. Just 
what kind of policy is best suited to each 
nerson is a question that requires expert 
knowledge to decide.” 

Needs of Different Groups 

In this book, published by Harper & 
Bros. and now in its tenth editiom, Mr. 
Babson discusses a sound financial set- 
up for persons in widely different eco- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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LF itlltiam Hen ‘y Sargeant 


PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE NEW PERSHING SQUARE AGENCY 
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Walton 


L. Crocker Dies After Relapse 


President of John Hancock Was Apparently Recovering Rapidly From 
Operation; Went to Hospital on Day of W. H. Sargeant Funeral; 
A Distinguished Chief Executive 


Walton L. Crocker, president John 
Hancock Mutual Life, a top executive of 
extraordinary ability and held in the 
highest esteem wherever he had contacts, 
did not attend the funeral of William H. 
Sargeant, president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Springfield on Tuesday 
of last week. He couldn’t because he 
was in Phillips House, a Boston hos- 
pital, and on the very day of Mr. Sar- 
geant’s funeral he underwent an opera- 
tion for intestinal trouble. It looked at 
first as if the operation were a success 
as Mr. Crocker made an apparently 
quick recovery; in fact, soon from his 
hospital bed he was talking about John 
Hancock affairs. Then came the re- 
lapse and on the morning of January 4 
he died. His death was a big shock to 
the John Hancock organization. Mr. 
Crocker attended the recent convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and while here attended a 
private dinner party which was given 
by Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life. He seemed in good 
spirits. 

An Ideal Devotion 

The death of Mr. Crocker followed 
that of his wife, which occurred last 
July. She had been so ill for many 
months that Mr. Crocker went out very 
little in the evening. He told the writer 
that in the course of one year he only 
went out to about three social affairs. 
The devotion of Mr. and Mrs. Crocker 
to each other was a beautiful affection. 
Before their marriage she was an organ- 
ist and choir director in several churches 
and taught music for a time at the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind where she 
became a close friend of Helen Keller. 
She organized and conducted the Im- 
promptu Club, a music society for wom- 
en. Mr. Crocker was a very fine musi- 
cian and he and Mrs. Crocker met at 
their musical contacts. They had no 
children. He was actively at work just 
a few days prior to his sudden illness. 

Came of Seafaring Family 

Mr. Crocker’s ancestors were seafar- 
ing men or farmers in Nova Scotia. His 
father had been both a farmer and a 
sailor. After having sailed in most of 
the seven seas, the elder Crocker retired 
to the farm when steam _ navigation 
came in. 

When Walton L. Crocker was four 
years old the family moved to Cambridge, 
Vlass., arriving in that city just in time 
to see the spectacular Boston fire of 
1872. 

Mr. Crocker sometimes told how as a 
young boy he tried to steal away to sea 
in a 25-foot boat with the aid of old 
maps and sextants of his father. When 
Crocker pere missed his cherished in- 
struments the old sea captain stormed 
down to the Charles River and the trip 
was off. 

The boy’s public schooling was of a 
routine nature, and as happened often in 
those days it stopped at an early age 
when he went into the office of a manu- 
facturing company as an office boy. From 
that position, as he himself said, “I ex- 
ited in the same capacity.” 

By contact with two persons at home, 
one of whom was a relative, he early 
picked up some knowledge of French 
and German. ’ 

Before he went with the John Han- 
cock he had other jobs, quite a number 


of them and of a large variety. He once 
said that all of these jobs proved of 
some assistance in later life. The one 
which turned out to be most important 
was a position in the office of the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad where he did the 
cost accounting in the master mechanic’s 
office. 
Joins the John Hancock 

About this time he met Roland O. 
Lamb who was then chief clerk at the 
John Hancock but was later to become 
its president. Lamb sent for Crocker 
and said: 

How would you like to keep the books 
of the company ?” 

The idea appealed to young Crocker, 
although he did not know what a pre- 
inium was nor how to keep books. He 
knew about the John Hancock, however, 
as everybody in Boston did. He took the 
job. 

In 1861 Massachusetts had put into ef- 
fect the original non-forfeiture law in 
the ccuntry, which did away with the 
practice, then prevailing, of confiscating 
a policy if any single annual premium 
were not paid. The idea of non-forfeiture 
was to give a man the insurance equiva- 
lent of what he had already paid. 

Organization of John Hancock 

The first company to be organized un- 
der that law was the John Hancock. A 
previous attempt had been made to start 
a company called the Benjamin Frank- 


lin Protective Life Insurance Co. by Al- 


Some Estimates 


Some life insurance executives seen by 
The Eastern Underwriter. this week gave 
these estimates of President Crocker this 
week: 

Frederick H. Ecker, president, 
politan Life: 

Walton L. Crocker was an able execu- 
tive. His administration of the affairs 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. was grounded upon knowl- 
edge acquired by experience of all de- 
tails of the business and always with 
regard to the broad aspect of the best 
interest of the institution of life insur- 
ance. 

He was responsive to the obligations 
of citizenship and a wise advisor in civic 
affairs. 

His choice character and amiable dis- 
position endeared him to his friends. 

His death is a loss to the whole field 
of insurance; a loss to the public; and, 
in a very personal sense, a loss to the 
many who knew and loved him. I was 
one of those. 

Fred A. Howland, President, National 
Life, Vermont: 

Walton L. Crocker’s career is one of 
the ever recurring illustrations that the 
door of opportunity in this country is 
open to any boy of ambition, intelligence, 
and high purpose. 

At four years of age young Crocker 
came with his parents from Nova Scotia 
to Massachusetts. Leaving the public 
schools at an early age to become office 
boy in a cotton ‘house, he developed an 
aptitude for bookkeeping and at the age 
of 23 entered the employ of the John 
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WALTON L 


CROCKER 


bert L. Murdock and others, but th: 
bill under which the company was to be 
launched was not approved by War Gov- 
ernor Andrew and was returned to the 
House with suggestions for re-examina- 
tion and amendment The legislature 
followed the recon 


imendations; the bill 


Of Me. Crocker 


Hancock as a skilled accountant, when 
the company’s assets were just approach 
ing $4,000,000. 

When the curtain fell on Saturday, he 
was in his fifteenth year as president i 
the company whose assets had grow: 
during the span of his able leadership 
from $239,000,000 to well over $700,000,000 

The growth and high standing of his 

great company ar¢ adequate evidence of 
his administrative capacity. But his 
friends will especially remember him for 
those rare qualities of heart and mind 
which, as someone has said, cannot well 
be described but which combine to make 
character. 

Such a career in American business, 
representing years of faithful and abk 
service to a great trust, fine an example 
as it is, does not in my judgment stand 
out like a good deed in a naughty world, 
but rather emphasizes the injustice of 
attributing in sweeping generalizations 
ereed and sordid motives to the heads 
of the great business enterprises of our 
country. 


E. E. Rhodes, vice-president, Mutual 


Benefit: 
Walton L. 
service, and he rendered his greatest 
service in the upbuilding of the company 
over which he presided for many years 
In the administration of the affairs of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. it was clearly evident to all wh: 
knew him that his sole concern was to 
serve the interests of its policyholders 
The business of life insurance is a better 
business because of his participation in it 


Crocker’s life was one of 


was reintroduced a week later with new 
features protecting the public, and quick- 
iy passed. Mr. Murdock again enlisted 
support of leading Boston merchants and 
bankers—mostly the same as_ before 

and petitioned the legislature for an act 
of incorporation of a life insurance com- 
pany—this time called the John Hancock 

and it became a law in 1862. 

The company started in a single room 
in the rear of 41 State Street. Mr. Mur- 
dock became the first general agent. Pol- 
icy No. 1, issued on his life, was dated 
December 24, 1862. Elizur Wright, famed 
insurance commissioner, was called into 
consultation in the early days when the 
company wanted an actuary. The John 
Hancock was the first mutual life insur 
ance company to engage in the business 
of weekly premium insurance; and the 
first of that class to grant dividends and 
cash value under policies. 

Becomes an Officer 

In May, 1894, Mr. Lamb became: sec- 
etary of the company and on January 
14, 1895, Mr. Crocker became assistant 
secretary. It was a surprise to him, as 
he thought he was in a rut, but the of- 
ficers of the company did not think so 
In January, 1903, he was promoted to the 
secretaryship. He was elected a director 
in October, 1909, and became third vice- 
president in February, 1912, second vice 
president in 1917, and when Col. Arnold 
\. Rand died- he was elected first vice 

resident. In 1921, After Mr. Lamb’s 
death, he was advanced to the presi- 
ar ncy. 


His Cultural Background 





of Mr. Crocker’s hobbies were 
erican hist id and music. Possibly 
ne of the things for which he will be 
best remembe om i was the part the John 
Hancock played 1 1 keeping mee interest 


in “Old awa ide .” the frigate “Constitu- 
tion.” Possibly because of his ancestry 
with so much of the background of th« 
sca he early became fascinated by the 
exploits of that famous ship and has done 
a great deal to keep alive the love fo1 
that vessel and for its traditions. He 
had it featured in company literature and 
advertising. Through the John Hancock 
material about the “Constitution” has 
appeared and been read in thousands of 
homes with the result that the company 
and the boat have become united in the 
minds of many thousands of citizens 
He was also a lifelong lover of musi 
In his early days he was a member of 
boy choir in a symphony performance 


under. George Henschel The Cecilia 
Society and the Apollo Club of Bosto1 
found him among the membership. He 
played the organ and the piano being 


especially proficient on the organ. H¢ 
met Mrs. Crocker through music and to 
her he attributed responsibility for his 
cultural background. 
Addressed Life Presidents Three Times 
Except before the John Hancock or- 
sanization Mr. Crocker’s speaking ap- 
pearances have been rare. He was in- 
surance committeeman and a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce o the U.S 
and several times addressed the Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. H« 
was chairman of the 1924 annual meeting 
One of the hardest workers and con 
centrators in the business, Mr=Crocker 
hked golf as a recreation. He was com- 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Parkinson’s Article 
For the New York Sun 


BUSINESS MEN MUST LEAD WAY 


Fact That They Are About to Take 
More Active Interest in Government 
Reason for Optimism 


Writing in the New York Sun Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Society and also president of the Cham- 
ber of New York State 
tomorrow will point out that one reason 


Commerce of 


for current business optimism is the fact 
realizing the re- 
sponsibility for that 
rests upon them and are preparing to 
return to a position of influence on cur- 


that business men are 


public leadership 


rent legislation, not through lobbies or 
professional advocates, but in person and 
by service in legislative halls. He writes: 

We in the life insurance business have 
our own problems but they include some 
problems which are common to all busi- 
ness and to every citizen. They cannot 
be satisfactorily or permanently solved 
unless we return to representative gov- 
ernment in this country and unless busi- 
ness and property are represented in our 
government and especially in our legisla- 
tures by men of common sense whose 
judgments are founded on experience 
and the knowledge of practical affairs. 

In my own business we are ending a 
good year and looking forward to a bet- 
ter year. Our 1935 production of new 
business, both Ordinary life insurance 
and Group life insurance, shows substan- 
tial increases over 1934, and the annuity 
business continues in extraordinary 
volume. These increases in current vol- 
ume indicate public confidence in our 
business, and we believe forecast even 
larger volumes of new business as im: 
provement in economic conditions in- 
creases the number of people who find 
themselves with funds available for 
needed life insurance protection. 

Investing Assets A Problem 

Resulting large increases in assets in- 
volve our principal present concern be- 
cause of the difficulty of finding satis- 
factory investment at an adequate rate 
of interest. The scarcity of new bonds 
and mortgages, and the refinancing of 
existing bonds and mortgages at lower 
rates of interest, present to the life in- 
surance business, as to other investors, 
the danger of long-term investment at a 
rate which may ultimately prove unrea- 
sonably low or the alternative of loss of 
income on funds held awaiting better in- 
vestment opportunity. In addition to the 
other factors operating to reduce inter- 
est rates, we have to reckon with arti- 
ficial influences applied by the Federal 
Government to bring about lower inter- 
est returns. 

Those of us whose business responsi- 
bility is the administration of long time 
investments believe that the underlying 
capital which we provide should not be 
expected to take commitments at exces- 
sively low rates of interest. It is diffi- 
cult, for example, to understand the ef- 
fort currently put forth by government 
agencies to provide railroad capital at 
rates of interest less than the market for 
such securities would seem to require. 
There may be some public purpose which 
justifies lending Treasury funds or using 
them to force others to lend their funds 
on such security at such rates, but to 
some of us the effect seems merely to be 
an advantage to the owners of the equity 
in the railroad which is so fortunate as 
to have a maturity at this time. 

While there may be some justification 
for the idea that in the future capital 
should earn less than in the past, there 
is no justification for concentrating on 
reduction of the interest yield on under- 
lying long-term capital. The rate for 
such capital has not been high and has 
often been too low, and in the long run 
will be determined in the markets where 
borrowers and lenders make their terms. 

The Federal Government’s own bor- 
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rowings present important problems to 
the long-term investor. _We are con- 
cerned not alone with the increasing 
volume of the debt, but also with the 
large percentage of it which matures 
shortly, and the emphasis which Treas- 
ury officials have put upon an abnormally 
iow rate of interest. The Treasury bor- 
rows currently nine months’ money at 
ridiculously low rates of interest; but 
these low rates are not an unmixed bless- 
ing. There would be real public benefit 
in a reasonable minimum rate, say % of 
1% on these Treasury bills. Moreover, 
current low rates on the $12,000,000,000 
volume of Treasury notes outstanding 
are accompanied by a total exemption 
from Federal normal income and sur- 
taxes, which naturally reduces to some 
extent what the Treasury would other- 
wise save in the low interest rates on 
these tax exempt notes. 

It would be a relief to investors and of 
some public benefit to have a substantial 
nortion of this short-term Treasury debt 
refinanced by longer term bonds at rea- 
sonable rates. Of course this could be 
more readily accomplished and would be 


more beneficial to supplement recovery in 
private business if accompanied by es- 
sential and long delayed contraction of 
government functions, decrease in gov- 
ernment cost, and the balancing of the 
Federal budget. 

We in the life insurance business can- 
not avoid emphasizing the importance 
of sound governmental financing and a 
sound currency. We have been apostles 
of thrift; we have sold the idea of in- 
surance protection. Our agents have em- 
phasized life insurance as a service of 
protection and have aroused in our pol- 
icyholders the expectation that perform- 
ance of our contracts will involve not 
merely the delivery of the dollars called 
for, but provisicn for the human needs 
which inspired their purchase of our pol- 
icies. To the extent that they or «heir 
beneficiaries are disappointed our institu- 
tion and our personal efforts are a 
failure. 

It is not surprising then that the life 
insurance world—agents in the field and 
administrators in the home office—look 
with concern upon any tampering with 
the currency or flirting with inflation. 
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No matter how faithful the administra- 
tion of our trust, our efforts may be de- 
feated by unsound governmental policies. 

With the current improvement in busj- 
ness experienced in the past few months 
and expected in 1936 there is less con- 
cern over any deliberate program of un- 
sound financial measures, but we must 
remember that recent banking legislation, 
though it has rendered insolvent and 
closed banks less likely, contains authori- 
zations which, if used, might give us 
sound banks at the expense of the 
soundness of our currency. 

Business Men Must Lead Public Opinion 

The present situation is one in which 
business men and bankers bear a great 
responsibility to provide that leadership 
of public opinion which alone can be 
depended upon to maintain sound stan- 
dards in the difficult field of public 
finance. The performance of this re- 
sponsibility is in one sense an unselfish 
contribution to the public welfare. It is, 
however, entirely consistent with en- 
lightened and intelligent self-interest. 

No important business can derive any 
lasting benefit from that which is not 
consistent with public good. On the other 
hand, the determination of what is in 
the public interest is not to be left in 
the hands of untrained, inexperienced, 
impractical and irresponsible persons. 
There are too many such persons now 
offering leadership to the public. They 
are inclined to be self-satisfied and to be 
very certain of many things which they 
cannot know, with such certainty as to 
justify their offering or applying their 
theories or conclusions to the body pol- 
itic and economic. We have need rather 
of training and experience as the basis 
of current determinations of policy. 

Need Greater Leadership 

Not only the business world but the 
whole social, economic, and political fab- 
ric of this country is in need of a great- 
er influence, a greater leadership by busi- 
ness men. However much business men 
would prefer to stick to their lasts, they 
cannot advance their own interests, let 
alone perform their duties as citizens, 
without taking an increasing interest in 
government and particularly in the legis- 
lative department of government where 
policies are determined. 

One of the reasons for optimism in 
entering the New Year is the belief that 
business men are preparing to reiurn to 
a position of influence on current legis- 
lation, not through lobbies or profession- 
al advocates, but in person and_ by 
service in legislative halls. 





KILLED IN AUTO CRASH 


Arthur N. Hull, Father of Roger B. 
Hull, Dies When Alleged Drunken 
Driver Sideswipes Car 


Arthur N. Hull, &, father of Roger B. 
Hull, managing director, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was killed 
in an automobile accident Sunday in De 
Land, Fla., where he had made his home 
for the past twenty-five years. Mrs. Hull 
suffered serious injuries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hull were in the back 
seat of a friend’s car when an automo- 
bile operated by an allegedly drunken 
driver sideswiped their car. They were 
taken to the De Land hospital where 
Mr. Hull died without regaining con- 
sciousness. At last reports Mrs. Hull 
was recovering. 





A. C. CROWDER RETIRES 


A. C. Crowder, manager of the Pru- 
dential at Birmingham, Ala., retired Jan- 
uary 1 after thirty-four years’ consecu- 
tive service with the company. A. C. 
Crowder, Jr., who has been associate 
manager for ten years, succeeded his 
father. The elder Crowder became Mis- 
sissippi manager for the Prudential in 
1902. 

The younger Crowder prepared himself 
by studying in the School of Commerce, 
University of Alabama, being graduated 
from the life insurance school of the 
University of Pittsburgh and from the 
managers’ school of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 
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Guardian Appointments 


Careers and new titles of the seven 
men at the home office of the Guardian 
Life who were advanced the first of the 
year follow: 
“'D. Curtis Robertson, who has been 
made counsel of the company, has been 
assistant secretary of the company since 
1928 and has been in charge of the legal 
aspects of policy claims and the com- 
pany’s business generally. 

A native of Canada, he is an alumnus 
of Columbia University and a graduate 
of the Law School of Cornell University. 
His association with the Guardian dates 
back to 1925 when he entered its employ 
in the secretary’s department. Appoint- 
ment to an official post followed three 
years later. 

“George L. Mendes, new assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, has been agen- 
cy assistant since September, 1935, hav- 





D. CURTIS ROBERTSON 


ing been appointed to that post after a 
uumber of years of field experience with 
the company. His entry into the life 
insurance field followed a number of 
years of successful selling experience in 
a commercial line. 

His ability as a personal producer was 
speedily established and throughout his 
Guardian selling career he ranked among 
the Top Twenty producers of the com- 
pany. During the club year ending June 
30, 1935, he performed the dual achieve- 
ment of serving as supervisor for the 
New York Doremus-Haviland agency of 
the company and maintaining a place 
among the leading personal producers. 

Curtis K. Evans, who has headed the 

Guardian’s underwriting department un- 
der Underwriting Secretary Ruge for the 
past five years, has been appointed to 
an official capacity as assistant under- 
writing secretary. 
_ He first entered the company’s employ 
in 1927 after several years of experience 
a an accountant following graduation 
from the School of Business of Columbia 
University. Training as a lay under- 
writer led to his promotion to head of 
the department in 1931. 

Four New Assistant Secretaries 

Orville F. Grahame, one of four new 
assistant secretaries appointed by the 
‘company, has been a member of the 
secretary’s department since 1929. 

A graduate of State University of Towa 

and later of its law school, he has been 
a frequent contributor to insurance jour- 
nals and services on disability insurance 
and life insurance trust tonics. 
Mr. Grahame is the author of section 
-b of New York’s now famous A.B.C. 
Protection statute. He is a member of 
the lowa and New York bars. 

surgh S. Johnson, also appointed an 
‘sistant secretary, has been with the 
Guardian since 1930. Following gradua- 
tion from Columbia University he en- 
tered the life insurance business and 
spent several years as an agent and later 
agency cashier in New York City. Be- 
ore going to Columbia he was in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

He began his home office career with 


Ella Barnett 


Front, left to right: George L. Mendes, 
Curtis K. Evans, Orville I. Grahame. 


Rear, left to right: B. S. Johnson, D. A. 


Ross, D. J. Reidy. D. Curtis Robertson 


was ill when this picture was taken. 


the Guardian in its vice-president’s de- 
partment and was made an executive as- 
sistant two years ago. His duties have 
inainly comprised departmental surveys, 
planning of routines and accounting. He 
served in 1933 and 1934 on the expense 
Committee of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. 

Daniel J. Reidy, likewise made an as- 
sistant secretary, joined the Guardian in 





1929 following graduation from Colum- 
bian University. 

He started in the claim department 
handling policy surrenders and later dis- 
ability claims. In December, 1933, he 
was appointed special claim representa- 
tive of the company and shortly there- 
after was transferred in that capacity to 
the law department under Mr. Robert- 
son. 

Mr. Reidy is at present chairman of 
the executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association and also is sec- 
retary of the Eastern Life Companies’ 
Claim Conference. 

He graduated this year from the 
Brooklyn Law School and recently passed 
the New York State bar examinations. 

Delbert A. Ross is another of the 
Guardian’s new assistant secretaries. He 
has been employed in the company’s in- 
vestment department under President 
Heye since 1928. 

A graduate of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Mr. Ross resigned his 
commission after three years of service 
with the fleet and became associated with 
the Guardian. His services in connec- 
tion with the handling of the company’s 
securities portfolio led to his appoint- 
ment as executive assistant two years 
ago, and he has now been advanced to 
a place on the company’s official staff. 





FREEMAN REJOINS RUSSELL 

Robert F. Freeman, who resigned the 
position of manager of the Los Angeles 
agency for the National Life of Vermont, 
has returned to the home office agency 
of the Pacific Mutual Life, John H. Rus- 
sell, manager, in the capacity of assist- 
ant manager in charge of the educa- 
tional training of new men in life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Mr. Freeman en- 
tered the field of life underwriting in 
Los Angeles as a member of the home 
office agency of the Pacific Mutual in 
1923 under John Newton Russell, man- 
ager. 





HEARD on the WAY 





Henry L. 
Rosenfeld, for- 
merly one of 
the best known 
American life 
insurance exec- 
utives and who 
for some years 
has been living 
in Paris, has 
returned to the 
United States 
and will re- 
sume here his activities in insurance pro- 
duction. His office is at 90 John Street 
in the Manhattan Ordinary agency of 
the Prudential which he founded and 
which is now under the management of 
Harris L. Wofford. 

One of the most brilliant minds in the 
business, Mr. Rosenfeld’s first insurance 
experience was in 1894 in Atlanta, Ga., 
as an agent of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. Next he was with the 
Society in Cincinnati. He came to New 
York City as supervisor of agencies and 
was later elected a vice-president. He 
had charge of the Group division and 
of the foreign business of the Society. 

After leaving the Equitable with which 
Society he spent a quarter of a century 
he became general agent of the Pruden- 
tial here until his departure for Europe 
some years ago. . 

Upon a number of occasions he has re- 
turned to America ‘in order to keep in 
touch with his clients. 








The wild geese which William J. Duns- 
more, general agent of the Equitable So- 
ciety, 150 Broadway in New York, served 
at a dinner attended -by some of his in- 


surance friends one night recently came 
from Cape Charles, Va. Mr. Dunsmore’s 
destination on his last hunting trip was 
Currituck Sound, N. C., but business 
called him back before he reached there. 
It was just a bit of good fortune that he 
heard about a flock of geese accustomed 
to feed in a corn field near the place 
where he stopped overnight. 

Hunting is one of those things that 
Mr. Dunsmore does just because he en- 
joys it. He doesn’t belong to any clubs. 
He recommends for anyone worn weary 
with business a trip into the Canadian 
woods. There he says one finds no news- 
papers, no telephones. Even the cook 
and the guide speak French and there 
is no sound of the English language— 
only the wind and the trees and a chance 
for complete rest. Two years ago the 
geese which Mr. Dunsmore served at a 
similar party were from that country. 

Hunting in the future, he believes, will 
be done on private reservations as in 
England. The disease which has killed 
off the eel grass along the coast has 
made the geese seek other feeding 
grounds. The dry spell last year made 
breeding poor and game laws were ac- 
cordingly made more stringent. Length 
of the hunting season was reduced, live 
decoys and baiting were ruled out. Few 
geese will be brought down this season, 
he believes. His own he credits to good 
luck. 

Uncle Francis 





SEEK TO VOID R.R. PENSIONS 


A suit challenging the constitutionality 
of the revised Railroad Retirement Act 
and its taxation vehicle was filed in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court 
January 6 by 135 railroads. The rail- 
roads contend that the act exceeds the 
taxing power of Congress. The cost to 
the roads would be tremendous. 


Northwestern National 
Shows 1935 Increases 

ASSETS AND BUSINESS’ GAIN 

President O. J. Arnold Finds Results 


Heartening; Marked Decrease in 
Lapse Rate 








With admitted assets reaching the to- 
tal of $54,729,527 at the close of the year, 
a gain of $4,680,207; new paid-for life in- 
surace for the year amounting to $70,- 
752,340 bringing total insurance in force 
to the sum of $378,538,605, a net gain 
for the year of $18,269,710, the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis 
closed 1935 with a splendid financial ex- 
hibit which drew from President O. J. 
Arnold the statement that “This is heart- 
ening evidence of real improvement: in 
the financial situation of the great mod- 
erate income group of Americans.” A 
marked decrease in the lapse ratio was 
another feature of the Northwestern Na- 
tional’s experience in 1935. 

The company’s financial statement 
showed a decrease in first mortgage 
loans from $6,664,679 a year ago to $5,- 
210,288 as of December 31. At the same 
time U. S. Government securities and 
fully guaranteed bonds of government 
agencies showed an increase in excess 
of three million dollars, from $12,538,- 
198 a vear ago to $15,664,973 as of the 
end of 1935. The company’s investment 
in public utility bonds rose substantially 
during the year, from $2,324,138 to $3,- 
760,648. Investment in railroad bonds 
showed little change from a year ago, 
standing at $6,955,153. Loans to policy- 
holders were reduced from $9,437,008 to 
$9,336,478. Real estate, including the 
home office building, stood at $2,678,146, 
an increase of $51,614 in amount from a 
year ago but a decrease from $5.25% of 
total assets to 4.9%. 

Contingency reserves and surplus in- 
creased during the twelve months from 
$5,266,399 to $5,822,572 as of December 
31, according to the statement. 





NEW SEATTLE MANAGER 


Richard I. Berlin has been appointed 
agency manager for the Equitable So- 
ciety at Spokane succeeding Charles H. 
McCoy who has retired after twenty- 
seven years’ service in that post. Mr. 
Berlin has been assistant manager with 
the Kellogg Van Winkle agency in Los 
Angeles since 1927. ; 


Co.’s Show Large Gain 


December showed some large gains in 
production by companies. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester 
had an increase of 35% in its paid busi- 
ness for December, 1935, as compared 
with the same month in 1934. This gain, 
in which the majority of agencies joined, 
made December the biggest month in 
paid business since April, 1932, and sub- 
stantially increases the gain made by the 
company in its business for the entire 
year. 

The largest month’s business in four 
years was recorded by the Home Life of 
New York in December. New business 
paid for during December was 12% over 
last December and was larger than any 
month since 1931. For the year to date, 
the company also showed a gain, having 
the largest year’s business since 1931 
Total insurance in force increased by 
$2,000,000 during the vear. 

Total new paid-for business for De 
cember was $3,894,667 compared with $3,- 
452,372 in December of last year. For 
the year 1935 total new business paid for 
was $34,491,990, compared with $33,111,- 
393 for 1934. Total insurance in force 
on December 31 was $353,713,115, com- 
pared with $351,660,186 at the end of 
1934. 





SWEDES STUDY WAR CLAUSE 

Directors of Swedish life companies 
have formed a committee to study war 
clauses in their policies and prepare a 
standard clause for all companies in or- 
der to supply best coverage. 
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Max ened Appoints 
Murray April Manager 


WALTZER BROKERAGE HEAD 
Adds Abe Alanandien, Veteran Producer 
With 40 Years’ Experience, to 


Downtown Agency Staff 


The Max J. Hancel Agency of the 
Continental American Life in downtown 
New York has appointed Murray April 
as manager. The post of manager is 
made necessary 


by the fact that Mr. 





MAX J. HANCEL 


Hancel is also superintendent of agen- 
cies for the metropolitan district and a 
personal producer. The agency has ap- 
pointed Samuel Waltzer brokerage su- 
pervisor and has added Abraham Alex- 
ander to the staff. 

Murray April has been assistant man- 
ager of the Samuel Brandwein agency 
of the Continental American in midtown 





MURRAY APRIL 


New York since May, 1935. He was a 
social and field worker for the Jewish 
Welfare Board with the A. E. F. in 
France after the World War, in which 
he served as a sergeant. Back in this 
country he was for eleven years credit 
manager of Miller & Lowe, men’s cloth- 
ing firm. Five years ago he joined the 
Equitable Society specializing i in business 
trusts. In a number of instances he has 
been named an executor in the wills of 
clients for the purpose of carrying out 
substantial insurance programs. He is 
now acting as executor in two instances. 
One of Mr. April’s most interesting cases 
was on the life of Milt Gross, famous 
cartoonist. The case was the basis of a 


special folder put out by the Equitable 
Society. He has been a leading producer 
of the Continental American. 

Samuel Waltzer, who becomes super- 
visor of the brokerage department, has 
also been with the Brandwein agency as 
assistant manager. He has been in the 
life insurance business since 1926, was 
with the Harris Wofford agency of the 
Prudential, also with the Equitable So- 
ciety and the Security Mutual. 

After graduation from De Witt Clinton 
and Columbia Mr. Waltzer was a manu- 
facturer of beads before entering life in- 
surance. His production was more than 
$1,000,000 in 1929. 

Abe Alexander has been forty years 
in the business, having begun as a cash- 
ier for the Metropolitan Life. He was 
for many years associated with the J. 
D. Bookstaver agency of the Travelers 
and has put several millions of produc- 
tion on the books, especially in joint 
cases with other agents. Recently he 
has been an agent of the United States 
Life in the Penny-a-Day policy division. 

The former Brandwein agency of the 
Continental American in midtown New 
York is now under the management of 
Matthew J. Lauer, general agent, who 
took charge January 1. 





Berkshire Life Names 


Indiana General Agent 


The Berkshire Life has appointed 
Joseph A. Sturdyvin as general agent for 
the state of Indiana. His headquarters 
will be in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Sturdyvin ‘entered insurance in 
1925 as agent for the North American 
Life at Champaign, Ill. Eight months 
later he was sent to Miami as state agent 
for Florida. In 1928 he was transferred 
to Indianapolis as state agent for In- 
diana which position he held until his 
resignation in November, 1935. He has 
many friends in the territory and his 
agency experience qualifies him for his 
new appointment. 


T. H. Cuming Dies; Was 
Third Equitable Clerk 


PICKED BY H. B. HYDE IN 1864 





Veteran of Society’s Early Days Retired 
in 1902 as Department Head; 
Wrote Memoirs of Period 





Thomas H. Cuming, the. third man 
hired by Henry B. Hyde when he found- 
ed the Equitable Society and for some 
years the dean of the company’s reserve 
force, died last week at his home in 
Plainfield, N. J. He was eighty-nine 
years old and had retired from active 
business in 1902. 

Born in Greenwich Village in the year 
1846 when that community was what its 
name suggests, a village, he grew up first 
in “Little Old New York” and later in 
Brooklyn. He went to work when he 
was eleven years old as a $1 a day mes- 
senger boy in a law firm, one member of 
which was “The Elegant” Oakey, Mayor 


of New York and the town’s Beau 
Brummell. He had a number of odd 
jobs, served in the Civil War with the 


102nd New York Volunteers, and then 
on May 1, 1864, secured a post as clerk 
with the Equitable Society, organized 
five years before. 

A few months later President Lincoln 
visited New York City and Mr. Cuming 
jumped aboard the carriage steps and 
shook hands with the President. 

In 1902 when Mr. Cuming retired he 
was head of one of the clerical depart- 
ments. He became a leading figure in 
the Equitable Veteran Legion and a few 
years ago wrote a story of his life in 
which he gave lengthy descriptions of 
the old New York in which the young 
Equitable grew. 

A prominent churchman Mr. Cuming 
was clerk of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn for twenty-five 
vears and after moving to Plainfield in 
1892 he was a deacon and trustee of the 
Park Baptist. 
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Berkshire Restores 
Ordinary Policies 


DROPS PREFERRED RISK PLay 





Policies, Rates and Options Revised; Ajj 
Policies Again Put on American 
Experience 3% Table 





A number of changes were put int 
effect by the Berkshire Life of Pitts. 
field, Mass., effective January 1. The 
company has resumed issuing an Ord. 
nary Life policy which was withdrawp 
January, 1929, when the Preferred Ris, 
policy was introduced. With the returm 
a the Ordinary Life plan the Berkshire 
has also discontinued the 12% Guaran. 
teed Income policies, the Endowment 3 
&5, the Berkshire Special, a combination 
of Term insurance and Preferred Risk 
life, and no further policies will be writ. 
ten on annual premium Endowment plan; 
for terms under five years, on Sing 
Premium Endowment plans for tern; 
iess than ten years, or on Single Pre. 
mium Retirement Income policies matur. 
ing at any age. 

With these changes all policies issued 
by the company will again be based on 
the American Experience 3% Table. The 
Berkshire Benefactor policy, issued in 
minimum amounts of $2,500 and on which 
the premiums for the first through the 
fifth years are respectively 50% to %% 
of the ultimate level premiums beginning 
with the sixth year, has been revised an( 
placed upon the American Experienc 
3% Table. The annual premium Retire. 
ment Income policies have been revisel 
with rates varying by sex with the non- 
forfeiture values on contracts of this 
type also revised. While the company 
does not solicit Substandard business it 
does quote Substandard rates on cases 
originally submitted to it for standar 
and these rates have been revised. 


New Settlement Options 


Policy contracts have been revised t 
include the settlement options included 
in the Juvenile policies first issued in 
August, 1935. These settlement options 
include Option A, instalments certain for 
a definite number of years, payable 
monthly; Option B, payable in monthly 
instalments, 120, 180 or 240 certain, there: 
after continuous throughout the life of 
the beneficiary; Option C, with proceeds 
left at interest with the company, paj- 
able annually (in each of the above cases 
the guaranteed rate is 3% effective, with 
such surplus interest as may be allotted 
by the directors) ; Option D, payable a 
an annuity in monthly fund annuity in 
snonthly instalments during the lifetime 
of the payee. In all of the above options 
income (or interest) may be arranged t 
be payable annually, semi-annually, quar 
terly or monthly, although the _policie 
provide for income payable monthly ané 
interest payable annually. The minimum 
amount which the company agrees to at: 
cept under the options is $1,000 of pro 
ceeds, including any dividend addition: 
or accumulations then in force. 

The new policy forms of the compatj 
provide for the distribution of surplv' 
annually in any of the four general 
used dividend options, with payment 
the first dividend contingent upon the 
payment of the full second year’s prt 
mium. If the policy, while in full fore 
becomes a claim by death after the firs 
policy year, the dividend for the curret! 
policy year will be paid in cash in adé: 
tion to the sum insured. 

The Juvenile policy forms, mentione! 
above, include Ordinary Life, 20 Paymet! 
Life, 20 Year Endowment, Endowmet! 
at 18 and Endowment at 19 forms. Tw! 
types of each of these policies are wt 
ten, an Ultimate at Age 10 plan ust 
in New York and New Jersey and 3 
Ultimate at Age 5 plan used in_ othe 
states. 





J. S. THOMPSON WRITES REVIEY 

John S. Thompson, vice-president Me 
tual Benefit, wrote a two-column loti 
review of the insurance year for t 
Newark Sunday Call. 
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Travelers Income At 
All-Time High Mark 


LIFE PREMIUMS ARE _ $110,903,000 
New Insurance on Which Premiums 
Were Paid Amounted to $551,500,000; 
Zacher Expects Continued Gain 





Preliminary figures announced to rep- 
resentatives of the Travelers Insurance 
Co. throughout the country and Canada 
show that the total cash income in 1935 
reached an all-time high, exceeding by a 
slight margin the previous high water 
mark of the year 1930. 

The cash premiums received for all 
lines of insurance was increased by more 
than 6% in 1935 over 1934, and was only 
a fraction of a per cent under the high 
premium income year of 1930. 

The total cash income of the compa- 
nies last year was over $218,955,000, of 
which amount $184,795,000 came from 
premiums on policies issued or in force 
during the year. The largest single clas- 
sification, as usual, was life insurance 
with premium income of $110,903,000. 
This is the largest life premium income 
in the history of the company. 

New life insurance for which cash pre- 
miums were paid during the year exceed- 
ed $551,500,000. 

In announcing the results to agents 
President Zacher said: “The premiums 
for 1935 show a continuance of the gains 
of the preceding year. This progress, 
while anticipated, is nevertheless most 
gratifying and with your continued co- 
operation I believe can be repeated in 
1936.” 


BEN WILLIAMS PROMOTED 





Bankers Life Educational Director Now 

Assistant Superintendent of Agencies; 

With Co. Since College Graduation 

Ben Williams, educational director of 
the Bankers Life of Iowa for the past 
two years, has been named an assistant 
superintendent of agencies. He will con- 
tinue to direct educational and training 
activities. 

Mr. Williams joined the Bankers Life 
home office in 1932 following his gradua- 
tion from the Wharton School of Finance 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
spent a year in the company’s advertis- 
ing department before taking over edu- 
cational work. 

While a student at the Wharton School 
he passed all of the examinations for a 
Chartered Life Underwriter and during 
the past year, having completed the nec- 
essary period of practical experience, re- 
ceived his C.L.U. degree. 





BIG WEEK IN PHILADELPHIA 

The week of Tanuary 6 was a big one 
for the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters: Tuesday a C.L.U. chapter 
rally luncheon-meeting with agents be- 
ing “sold” the C.L.U. by Irvin Bendiner; 
January 8 an association luncheon meet- 
ing with an address by DeLoss Walker; 
Thursday a supervisors’ luncheon with 
Ralph Engelsman, New York, as speak- 
er. That same afternoon Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner addressed first year men on “Life 
Values.” Friday is moving day with the 
association moving its headquarters from 
the penthouse to the eighth floor of 1616 
Walnut Street. 





CURT SCHROEDER DIES 
Curt Schroeder, general agent, North 
western Mutual, Denver, died January 4. 
With the company for several years, he 
had a leading organization in the com- 
pany. 





LOUIS COHN DEAD 
Louis Cohn, for fifteen years a leading 
member of the San Francisco Agency of 
the Bankers Life of Iowa, passed away 
at a hospital in that city December 28. 


KNIGHT’S 1935 FIGURE 
The Charles B. Knight agency, Union 
Central Life, paid for $2,322,572 during 
December, 1935, bringing the paid-for to- 
tal of the year up to $27,388,188. 











Interior of George E. Risley’s barn 


Dozens of insurance men have been 
guests of George E. Risley, agency sec- 
retary of the Connecticut General Life, 
in his hospitable and picturesque barn 
located back of his Hartford home, prob- 
ably as well known as any barn in the 
United States. 

The barn reflects Mr. Risley’s hobbies, 
which are distinctly out of doors. He 
has never been a country club enthusiast 
and plays neither golf nor tennis, but for 
the past thirty years his hobbies have 
been hunting and fishing, and, in the 
winter, cross-country walking and snow 
shoeing. The principal club in which he 
is interested is the Camp Fire Club of 
America of which he has been a member 
for more than twenty years. This is a 
New York club made up of outdoor men, 
and he is one of the few in that club 
who have qualified for the Camp Fire 
Gold Button, which is awarded only for 
all around efficiency with the rifle, shot- 
gun, pistol, fly casting rod, bait casting 
rod, canoe and proficiency in woodcraft. 

A Hartford Walking Club 

For a number of years he had a camp 
in the country where he spent leisure 
time, and when he gave that up some 
decade ago he decided he could just as 
well have a camp in the backyard. The 
barn is the result of that idea. While 
other people have been able to build so- 
called recreational rooms in the cellar or 
attic there are many advantages in hav- 
ing a place of this type detached from 
the home. 

Hartford has a walking club in which 





Succeeds Father as San 


Francisco General Agent 
Alfred R. Matthews has been appointed 
to succeed his father as general agent 
for the Provident Mutual Life in San 
Francisco and the northern California 
area. His father, Alfred Matthews, for 
seventeen years the general agent in that 
city, resigned as of December 31. 

The new general agent has been con- 
nected with the agency for a number of 
years, having served for a period as 
cashier, as a successful producing agent 
and more recently as agency supervisor. 





CONVENTION HONORS REESE 

The Provident Mutual General. Agents’ 
Association held its 1936 convention at 
the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago this 
week. The prograni was dedicated to 
Nathaniel Reese, general agent at De- 
troit for the last thirty-six years. Presi- 
dent M. A. Linton was among the 
speakers. . 


a number of prominent insurance men 
have membership. They include John 
Marshal! Holcombe, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau; George Bulkley, Fra- 
zar B. Wilde and George Capen of the 
Connecticut General; Fred S. Garrison 
and A. Stewart Gray of the Travelers; 
and the Risley barn is headquarters 
where the crowd gathers Saturday after- 
noons and sometimes on Sunday morn- 
ings during the winter for a weekly hike 
through the woods. The members gen- 
erally drive out some fifteen miles from 
Hartford, pick out some cross section 
of the country, and get in about two 
hours’ walking i in the woods in that way. 

Hanging in one corner of the Risley 
barn is the buckskin suit which Dr. Joe 
Root wore when he impersonated Daniel 
Boone before a large dinner of the Camp 
Fire Club, held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City when the club 
presented to Daniel Beard a bag of gold 
upon his eightieth birthday. The suit 
was worn by Dr. Root (a great outdoor 
man) when he attended pilgrimages to 
the grave of Theodore Roosevelt each 
October up to the time of his death. It 
then came into possession of Mr. Risley 
and he has carried it at the last three 
pilgrimages. It is quite a remarkable 
costume, made from deer hide sewed 
with deer thongs without a stitch in it. 





AN ALL-ROUND ATHLETE 





Alex Sayles of Patterson Agency Star 
in Every Sport He Ever Attempted; 
Praised by Newark Paper 
Alex Sayles of the Patterson Pershing 
Square Agency, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in New York City, narrowly missed 
being an All-American sports star, ac- 
cording to the Newark Star-Eagle. At 
Princeton he was a prominent freshman 
football man, also hockey, baseball and 
basketball. In fact in hockey he played 

center with the varsity team. 

The other members of the freshman 
football backfield with which he played 
became varsity stars, but Sayles left col- 
lege in his sophomore vear. Before go- 
ing to colleze he had been a star at 
Andover and at Montclair High School, 
playing on the first-rank teams of these 
institutions in practically all sports. He 
could have been the first five-letter man 
at Andover but dropped tennis on the 
advice of the coach. When 15 vears old 
he was a squash star at the Montclair 
A. C. Other sports included water polo, 
billiards and bowling. 


De Loss Walker Starts 
Tour Across Country 


A COLORFUL PERSONALITY 


Newark Association, With Record Num- 
ber of Members, Sets Plans 
For Rest of Season 





De Loss Walker, picturesque speaker 
known as the “Billy Sunday of busi- 
ness,” who tears off his coat when he 
gets warmed up and who sometimes 
jumps up on the table if he and the 
audience get really excited, started a 
nation-wide tour this week for the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
He appeared in Washington and Balti- 
more Monday, was in Newark on Tues- 
day and in the last two days has ap- 
peared in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh and Johnstown. 

At the Newark meeting in addition to 
local association members there were a 
number of representatives from New 
York present in Duffield Hall, of the 
Newark Athletic Club. The theme of Mr. 
Walker’s talk is that recovery is coming 
rapidly, and that backbone of character, 
formed by facing life and challenging it 
instead of running away in fear, is the 
one important preventative of depression 
psychology. The fear complex destroys 
credit or “faith money.” Mr. Walker 
worked his way through college, trained 
the Chinese athletic team which won the 
Oriental Olympics in 1915, and was for 
years a mining engineer. He is now as- 
sociate editor of Liberty Magazine. 


Plans of Newark Association 
For Rest of Year 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey has mapped out 
its program for the rest of the season 
Three sales seminars will be held in the 
Prudential auditorium. The first one on 
Friday, January 24, will be on selling in- 
vestment policies and annuities, the 
speakers to be Charles J. Zimmerman, 
Connecticut Mutual, and Ryland S. 
Knowles, Equitable Society. John E. 
Gibbs, Penn Mutual, will preside. 

On February 21 business insurance will 
be discussed. March 20 the theme will 
be program and package selling. 

At the February 10 luncheon meeting 
A. Kollenberg will speak on business in- 
surance for the medium sized business 
In April the fifth annual sales congress 
will be held at the Mutual Benefit audi- 
torium. Life Insurance Week in May 
will be opened with a breakfast, and in 
June the annual meeting will be held af- 
ter an all-day outing. The second Mon- 
day in March members are invited to 
attend a luncheon of the Fidelity Union 
Trust. 

With thirty-seven new members the 
association is now the largest it has ever 
been. 





Babson Book 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nomic groups and in all of these the ne- 
cessity for proper life insurance protec- 
tion is stressed. Discussing the special 
problems of those in the millionaire class 
he says: “Sufficient insurance should be 
purchased to protect the estate in case 
of death. Necessity for getting large 
amounts of cash quickly for inheritance 
tax payments has meant tremendous 
losses to the estates of many wealthy 
men.” Concerning the well-to-do salar- 
ied man’s situation Mr. Babson says: 
“For a man in this group insurance must 
be bought in the early stages of income 
building to provide protection. Later its 
absolute necessity from a family living 
standpoint may disappear but it may still 
be desirable. Necessity for protection 
against cash needs in settling the estate 
will then supplant ordinary needs of pro- 
tection.” For the man of moderate earn- 
ing capacity the purchase of straight 
life insurance is declared to be essential. 






: 
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Pink aa To Avoid 
Political Controversy 


STANDS FOR SOUND PROGRESS 


New Members Elected to Executive 
Committce of N. Y. Life Under- 


writers Association 


Louis H. Pink, Supe rintendent of the 
New York 
dressing the Life Underwriters 
tion of New York City Tuesday, said 
that life insurance as an industry should 


Insurance Department, ad- 


\ssocia- 


refrain from taking sides in any political 


controversies over governmental policies 
designed to promote social welfare. 
He continued, “We are 
ested as one of the great businesses of 
the country in a sound currency and in a 
financial policy which will not change 
and fluctuate from day to day We are 
interested that the investments which we 
hold in trust for the plain people of the 
United States be kept unimpaired. But 
we must also be in sympathy with those 
policies and programs which are sound 
and which have for their purpose the 
relief of poverty and distress, security 
against unemployment and old age, the 
protection of sick and helpless children. 
Let not life insurance as an industry ar- 
ray itself against progress or against 
social justice.” 
Superintendent 


vitally inter- 


Pink drew applause 
when he said that the agent should make 
no apologies for any of the companies 
which have elected to reduce dividends. 
He continued, “The Department is 
neither for nor against the reduction of 
dividends in any company but as a gen- 
eral principle we are in full accord with 
those who prefer caution and safety 
the ultimate good of the policyholder 
to a present ‘talking salir for the in- 
crease of business.” 

In his remarks the Superintendent en- 
dorsed the efforts to eliminate the part- 
timer and those educational endeavors 
which are making a more professional 
life underwriter. He renewed the at- 
tack against the twister and the rebater 
and found fault with those who recom- 
mend or solicit applications for standard 
annuities upon the lives of life insurance 
beneficiaries having more valuable op- 
tional settlement privileges. He praised 
the ability and character of those in 
charge of the life companies and vay 
due credit “to the Insurance Depart- 
ments of the various states which in re- 
cent years have exercised greater con- 
trol and a closer supervision of company 
policy and assets.” 


New Executive Committee Members 


association president, 
several new 


Dorr, 
election of 


Glenn B. 
announced the 
members to the executive committee. 
They are John K. Luther, Aetna Life; 
Joseph Davis, Equitable Society; Robert 
Mannheimer, Equitable Society; C. La- 
mont Post, independent; Richard ID 
Lichtermann, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Benjamin Salinger, Mutual Benefit; 
Stanley Bonner, Mutual Life; Benjamin 
Alk, Penn Mutual; Winthrop Wood, 
Travelers; Thomas G. Murrell, Connecti- 
cut General; Horace Wilson. Equitable 
Society; Harry F. Gray, Connecticut 
Mutual; Frederick Breidenback. John 
Hancock; Melvin H. Leonard, National 















































Mutual Life Insurance Company ; of New York' 


Won't get you anywhere 
as a Life 
without training and a 
Proven Prospecting Plan. 


Underwriter 


We have an Educational Department 
plus definite Sales Procedures adapta- 
ble to your Personal Needs. 


William H. Kee, Manager 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y. 

16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAin 4-1525 








CONNECTICUT MUTUAL MEETING 
E. F. White fa Dallas, Wins Presi- 
dent Loomis’ Organization Trophy; 
Convention in Hollywood, Fla. 
General agents and home office officials 
of Connecticut Mutual met January 6-9, 
at Hollywood, Fla., for their annual con- 
ference. Presentation of the President’s 
Organization Trophy was made by Pres- 


ident Loomis to Everett F. White, gen- 
eral agent, Dallas. This trophy is pre- 
sented annually to that agency making 


most outstanding progress in organiza- 
tion development. 

Following agencies were ny ine in 
competition for the trophy: Grand Rap- 
ids, Herbert C. Remien, general agent; 
Newark, Charles J. Zimmerman, general 
agent; Scranton, Walter S. Buck, gen- 
eral agent, and Springfield, Walter J. 
Stoessel, general agent 

Following general agents acted as con- 
ference chairmen of the convention: 
ag M. Fraser, New York; Stratford 
L. Morton, St. Louis: Paul C. Sanborn, 
3 Wallace N. Watson, Boston. 


xoston; 





J. W. STRONG “DEAD 

J. W. Strong of Detroit, a veteran of 
the Bankers Life field organization, died 
in that city January 2, following a long 
illness. He was under contract with the 
company from January, 1905, until his 
death, although not active during recent 
years. For many years he was agency 
manager in the state of Michigan. 

The Mutual Benefit Life has prepared 
a family budget form for distribution to 
prospects. It is bound in heavy card- 
board. 


Davis, 


Sam P. 


Life of Vermont, and 
Phoenix Mutual. 

Dr. Charles E. Albright, veteran pro- 
ducer of the Northwestern Mutual who 
for years led the company, was intro- 
duced to the meeting and made a few 
remarks. 


Habermann’s New Post 


R. E. Habermann of Minneapolis has 
been appointed an associate manager of 
White & Odell agency, Minnesota state 
agency, Northwestern National Life. He 
will devote himself to building a new 
organization throughout the state. Mr. 
Habermann has been general agent in 
Minneapolis for the State Mutual of 
Massachusetts since 1931. Before that 
time he was production manager for 
Everts Wrenn Agency of the State Mu- 
tual in Chicago and was with Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. 





PATTERSON AGENCY MEETING 





All Day Annual Convention Held in 
Edgewater Beach Hotel Last 
Saturday 
The Alexander E. Patterson general 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life at Chi- 
cago held its all-day annual agency mect- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on 

Saturday, January 4. 

Approximately sixty agents from Chi- 
cago and the branch offices at Peoria, 
Springfield and Champaign-Urbana were 


in attendance. The program covered 
“How to Secure Increased Business in 
1936.” 


Also on the program as speaker were 
Agency Vice-President Frank H. Davis 
from the home office and General Agent 
Kenneth W. Conrey from Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

In the evening a winners’ dinner was 
held for all agents who qualify on pro- 
duction for this special event and their 
wives. - An address, specially recorded 
for this purpose, was made by President 
William A. Law of the Penn Mutual. 





T. L. BRIDWELL DEAD 
Thomas Lee Bridwell, former manager 
of the Louisville branch of the National 
Life & Accident, died in Jacksonville, 
I‘la., of a heart ailment. He retired sev- 
eral months ago because of bad health. 
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John A. Stevenson Agcy, 
Paid Year Of $35,109 097 


WAS LARGEST IN. IN ITS HISTORY 





Premium Increase of 50% Over 1934; 
1936 Goal Is 10,000 Contracts, 
$40,000,000 Production 





The John A. Stevenson Agency, Phila- 
delphia, of the Penn Mutual Life re- 
ports for 1935 the largest paid-for in its 
history. The amount was $35,109,097, all 
of it produced by members of the agency, 
This contrasted with $30,842,285 in 1934, 

This great volume was an increase of 
more than $2,000,000 over 1929, whose 
figure was $33,066,000. The agency’s 
peak year was 1930, with a total of $35,- 
921,000, — brokerage business, — surplus 
lines, and Mr. Stevenson’s personal pro- 
duction of $1,000,000 account for $3,000,- 
000 of this sum. The 1935 production, 
achieved by members of the agency 
alone, exceeded the similar production 
of 1930 by about $3,500,000, and was 
larger, from agents’ production, than in 
any previous year of the organization. 


8,165 Paid-for Cases 


Paid-for cases in 1935 were 8,165, con- 
trasting with 8,065 in 1934. These case 
figures were the largest in the agency's 
history. The premium income for 1935 
increased 50% over 1934, in life insurance 
alone. 

December’s paid-for was $3,824,403, 
which was $300,000 larger than in De- 
cember, 1934. The month was observed 
by Penn Mutual agents all over the 
country as “Law Month,” in celebration 
of the thirteenth anniversary of William 
A. Law’s accession to the presidency. 

Mr. Stevenson has set $40,000,000 of 
paid-for, life insurance alone, as his goal 
for 1935, under 10,000 contracts. At this 
week’s agency meeting Mr. Stevenson 
asserted his confident belief that busi- 
ness in 1936 would move steadily for- 
ward, and declared that to obtain a right- 
ful share of it the agent should draw on 
his ability to the full, driving it by per- 
sistent industry and enthusiasm through- 
out every month in the year. 





Death Duties 
Boston, January 6, 1936. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

I have not noticed any mention of the 
fact that the important referendum No. 
70 on Federal taxes and expenditures, 
which was put out by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. under date 
of December 11, contains under the sec- 
tion on death duties the following recom- 
mendation: 

“So long as the Federal government 
remains in this field of taxation this for- 
tuitous tax should be permitted to be 
insured against through life insurance, 
and there should be exemption of the 
proceeds of such insurance in an amount 
at least equal to the tax liability.” 


Yours sincerely, 


Franklin W. 


Ganse. 





R. C. NEWMAN LEADS CO. 
Robert C. Newman of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Frank M. See agency in St. 
Louis is reported by the agency to have 
led the company with $1,230,000. 
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OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adijustment 


2. Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 

3. Juvenile Education Endowments 

4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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The 1*Abanusel Seatement of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


of Minneapolis 


.. ++ Shows the strength and vitality characteristic 
of the great American life insurance companies 


American life insurance companies during the depression 
presented an amazing record of calm and strength in the 


midst of almost universal financial disturbance. 

Why was this true? One important reason is the nature of 
the promise made by life insurance companies to policy- 
holders. . 


promise: In return for a small annual premium, a life 


. and the attitude of the companies toward that 


company promises to pay to your beneficiaries tomorrow, 
or next year, or half a century from now, a substantial sum 
of money. Your insurance company must be ready to pay 
now ...and at the same time, as part of its normal method 


of operation, it must be making ready to pay fifty years 


from now. From the beginning American life companies 
had been preparing for any contingency ... of the mo- 
ment, or of the distant future. When the depression came, 
these companies were ready, not because of unusual 
preparation, but because of their normal, every-day way 
of doing business. And today they are prepared, as they 
were twenty-five years ago, and will be twenty-five years 


hence, to make good on their promises to you. 


During the next few weeks their financial statements as 
of December 31 will appear, one by one. They will make 
pleasant reading. Here is the first of the series — North- 


western National Life of Minneapolis. 


>>> >>> >>> >>>>S>S > I -<e eee cee ce eee ee 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1935 


RESOURCES 

si ssaeraearimetseer a ame beatae ( 7.1%) $ 3,909,651.87 
U. S. Government Securities........... (21.3%) 11,642,190.96 
Bonds Fully Guaranteed by the U.S....( 7.4%) 4,022,782.34 
Canadian Government Securities. ...... ( .9%) 468,719.49 
Other Bonds: 

State, County, and Municipal........( 6.8%)  3,730,999.23 

Railroad Mortgage Bonds........... (8.9%)  4,853,567.72 

Railroad Equipments............... ( 3.8%)  2,101,584.82 

WN NI in cae oie scsse pn drereiavererseeie (6.9%)  3,760,647.77 

OS ees eee ( 5%) 268,734.00 

SD oro aiy ini ecatrereie-eisistane since avers ( .6%) 321,608.12 
First Mortgage Loans: 

re re re ( 2.7%)  1,468,927.71 

er er errr re ( 6.8%)  3,741,360.22 
I asic a ct ierae ecacemiecots (17.0% 9,336,478.26 
Real Est. (Including Home Office Bldg.) .( 4.9%) | 2,678,145.97 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract....... ( 2% 97,677.47 
Premiums, Due and Deferred.......... ( 3.2%)  1,769,879.00 


Int. Due and Accrued and Other Assets.( 1 0%) 556,572.51 


8, in sae aietiatemnte neler e% ( 100%) $54,729,527.46 





In 1935, NYNL assets increased by over $4,500,000, new 
business (excluding group) by $6,000,000, and insurance 
in force by over $18,000,000. Moreover, during the last ten 
years, NYNL assets have increased 150%, as compared 
to an increase of 100% for all companies. NWNL’s in- 
surance in force has increased by 78%, as compared to 
an increase of 41% for all companies. New business 





LIABILITIES 


NN I acid oe en pre wh copes $42,056,773.00 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid............. one 
Claims Reported but Proofs Not Received 97,673.44 
Reserve for Claims Unreported................. 75,000.00 


Present Value of Death, Disability, and other 
Claims Payable in Instalments.... . 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1936 
I is 6k Sirs oe der Sako «s ote 
Profits for Distribution to Policyholders. . 
Unassigned Funds, Contingency Reserves and 
Capital: 
Misc. Contingency Reserves. ....$1,713,439.45 
General Contingency Reserve 1,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policy holders (Incl. 
$1,100,000.00 Paid-in Capital). 


2,611,281.00 
321,847.42 
326,514.03 
1,568,175.92 
1,849,690.35 


3,109,132.85  5,822,572.30 
cee Sena rewek es eeenaweeea $54, 729 2927.46 


New Paid-for Business in 1935—$70,752.340 
$378.538,605 





Insurance in Force 


s <<a SC Se 


has increased by 47%, as compared to a decrease of 6% for 
all companies. Ample contingency reserves are main- 
tained against any need, either of tomorrow, or of a 
generation hence. sound and 
liquid. Earnings to policyholders are excellent. 
NYNL is moving forward, steadily and surely, in 
well-balanced, substantially grounded growth. 


Investments are 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


O. J. Arnold, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


STRONG 


President 


LIBERAL 
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Cleary Censures Phrase-Makin 
Gloom Hounds 
Loose Statements About Ownership of Wealth and Economic. Status 
Of Individuals Rob Mass of People of Their Happiness, Says President 
Of Northwestern Mutual 


Michael J. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, was up to his 
usual form in an impromptu speech he 
made at the Northwestern Mutual Life’s 
big field convention in the Waldorf-As- 
toria last week, the talk being made at 
the luncheon. He handled without gloves 
those public officials and others who 
make loose statements in the form of 
slogans, phrase making or similar sweep- 
ing characterizations which have the ef- 
fect of belittling the business structure 
or minimizing the importance of the in- 
dividual. Some of the attacks on Ameri- 
can business or misinte rpretations of the 
economic status of Americans have de- 
cidedly irritated Cleary. Among other 
things he said: 

“We have a lot of people in the United 
States in recent years (I suppose we al- 
ways had them, although somewhat more 
prolific in recent years) who indulge in 


phrase making without much reference 
to the truth that underlies the phrase. 
I have been disturbed, and I speak of 


it because it relates to us; it relates to 
the whole structure of our nation; it is 
repeated over and over again. Just a 
few days ago I read of a high ranking 
public official saying to a great educa- 
Reaal gathering that less than 2% of the 
people of the United States owned in 
excess of 50% of the wealth of the coun- 
try; that more than 70% of the people 
of America are living below a standard 
of decency. 

“Now, I am not so 
with the violence that is done to the 
truth in that statement; not so much 
concerned with the injustice that prob- 
ably is done to honest men and women 
who control wealth and make jobs and 
pay taxes and otherwise serve the na- 
tion, but I am disturbed rather because 
that type of statement, if believed, robs 
the masses of America of happiness. 
That is the crime of it. You know, and 
I know, and I am not going to take time 
to quote the figures—I have them—that 
there is no people at this time, there has 
been no other people since the founding 
of America, who have enjoyed the op- 
portunities, the comforts, the luxuries, 
that have been enjoyed by the American 
people; and yet we deprive men and 
women and young folks, most unfortu- 
nately, of the pleasure and satisfaction 
and hope that comes from believing that 
we are fortunate people by telling them 
not facts, but feeding them the fiction 
that they are among the unfortunates of 
the world. 


Gives Some Examples 


“Let me quote one or two. There are 
more than 14,000,000 homes owned in this 
country. Of these 10,500,000 are non- 
farm homes, worth more than fifty bil- 
lion dollars and occupied by 40,000,000 
people. There are 3,000,000 farm homes, 
the vast percentage of which are owned 
not by the possessors of large wealth but 
by the occupant or some other person 
whose possessions probably are largely 
represented by the ownership of that 
farm. Then take the millions of depos- 
itors in the savings banks, the millions 


much concerned 





M. J. CLEARY 


of people who own life insurance, the 
millions upon millions who own the great 
corporations of this country through the 
stock ownership. It is estimated in this, 
what I believe to be a conscientious and 
intelligently compiled data, that a hun- 
dred and ninety-two billions of the two 
hundred and fifty or two hundred and 
sixty billions of national wealth is rep- 
resented in the properties that are owned 
by these millions upon millions, probably 
eighty millions of people.” 
Example of Life Insurance 


Mr. Cleary said that one of the ma- 
jor targets or arrows of those who criti- 
cize the American economy, the Ameri- 
can system, is that it has not met the 
requirements in periods of distress, in 
periods of depression and of strain. 

“Without arguing the soundness or 
logic of that proposition in its general 
application, let me say that at least there 
is one great institution in America 
against whom that charge cannot be 
made, and that is the institution of legal 
reserve life insurance,” he continued. “If 
you tell me any condition short of a 
complete national collapse that could 
have tested this institution in greater de- 
gree than it has been tested in the past 
twenty years I would like to know what 
it would be. During that period we have 
seen the most violent and destructive war 
in the history of the world, and we were 
a part of it. We have seen an epidemic 
of nation-wide proportions. We have 
seen a collapse in the agricultural indus- 
try. You have seen a collapse in the 
financial structure. You have seen a col- 
lapse in the industrial structure. You 
have seen unemployment and every other 
ill substantially that could beset the hu- 
man race in that period of twenty years. 
And let it be said, because it is a fact, 
there never was a day in that twenty 
years that the well-managed—and that 


that it is hardly worth taking into ac- 
count—there wasn’t a day that the well- 
managed life insurance companies of this 
country did not meet every promise and 
every obligation in full and on time. 

“Let us (not for selfish reasons al- 
though they be legitimate, but in the in- 
terest of the service that these institu- 
tions can render to the individual and 
to society) get that home in an appro- 
priate way to the people of the United 
States.” 

The Northwestern Mutual 


Discussing the Northwestern Mutual 
President Cleary said he was happy to 
say that every major factor affecting the 
company, its policyholders and their ben- 
eficiaries, except one, is traveling in a 
satisfactory manner. That one factor, 
not so satisfactory, is the question of 
the yield upon the money the company 
is forced to invest. He continued: 

“I fear that we may be confronted by 
the necessity of putting the new surplus 
and the new money and the repaid mon- 
ey for some time at rates not satisfac- 
tory; rates which in my opinion do not 
represent the legitimate hire which mon- 
ey ought to earn. I think we should, 
not in a critical attitude, not in a po- 
litical attitude, but as a matter of truth 
and sound thinking, get before our pol- 
icyholders an intelligent understanding 
that the present trend of interest rates 
means to them higher cost for their in- 
surance; we should do that because they 
are directly affected. 

“The interest earnings over and above 
the required amount has always been a 
factor of importance in the amount that 
this and other companies could pay. The 
Government, through many agencies, is 
pressing the interest rate lower and 
lower. The Government has cause and 
has a reason for keeping the interest 
rate down. It is down. It is going to 
be down undoubtedly for some time while 
these forces, at least, are at work. It 
does mean less surplus interest earning, 
which means less dividends to the pol- 
icyholders. We might as well face that 
fact; have the policyholders face it and 
understand it. 


Railroads 


“Now, I think I said to you that each 
major factor was traveling in the right 
direction. I want to touch briefly upon 
a few of the major ones. 

“We have a very considerable holding, 
as you know, in railroad bonds, and 
while that picture is less favorable than 
we would like to have it, even there the 
trend of things is in the right direction. 
By and large, we believe, we hope, that 
with one or two more or less minor ex- 
ceptions we have already seen our major 
grief in the railroad securities owned. 

“These losses have been taken as they 
came to the surface. Further than that, 
you have this satisfaction in knowing 
that those losses are taken on what most 
neople, at least, believe is an all-time 
low for the securities involved. We have 
reason to believe that there will be a 


losses that have been taken on the rail- 
road securities that have gone into trou- 
ble when the time is ripe for a reorgan- 
ization. The last four or five months of 
1935 were among the best months that 
the railroads of the country have seen in 
a good many years, and it is the belief 
of those who study that that that trend 
will continue. 


Farms 
“You have always been _ interested 
down here in our farm loans. Let me 


say to you that all that we have said in 
the past with reference to our confidence 
in farm mortgages is more than justified 
“Y results. Since July, 1933, the Federal 
Land Banks have taken over from us 
approximately $58,000,000 of farm mort- 
gage investments, In taking over that 
$58,000,000 we have granted a discount 
of principal which includes taxes, insur- 
ance, attorney fees and the money 
loaned of less than one-half of 1%. We 
have collected more than two-thirds of 
all the accrued interest on those mort- 
gages. No investment of any company 
has proven more satisfactory, in my 
opinion, than of these mortgages when 
we take into account the fact that all the 
time that money was out it earned a 
minimum of 5% and up as high as 6%; 
probably averaged in excess of 54% 

“We have taken over farms; yes. But 
during the year just closed the figures 
will show that we have sold approxi- 
mately 600 farms, and the figures will 
also show that those farms were sold at 
a price that represents an 18% or 19% 
profit over the asset value at which they 
were carried upon our books. 


City Mortgages 


“We had approximately $200,000,000 in- 
vested in city mortgages. About $7,000,- 
000 of that has been converted into real 
estate by foreclosure or the acceptance 
of deeds; some thirty properties. Those 
properties are centrally located in major 
cities; are generally well rented. We do 
not anticipate a dollar of loss on those 
properties either. We still have some 
troubles to iron out in our city mortgage 
field and our farm mortgage field, as we 
have in the railroad field, but by and 
large the skies have cleared in connec- 
tion with these investments. 

“The farms that we own and are op- 
erated under tenancy leases are return- 
ing, by and large, a decent return upon 
the money invested—in fact, a better 
return than if we had to take it out in 
the market and buy the securities that 
are now available. 

“At the end of last year we had some 
defaults in the municipal holdings. The 
greater percentage of those have been 
cleared up. A _ few relatively minor 
items dre still in the process of negotia- 
tion to clear them up. The great big 
item was the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago. Those have been completely cleared 
up. The Chicago Park bonds will be 
cleared up within a period of probably 
three to four weeks. So that our mu- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Ballroom Is Gay For 950 
At Northwestern Banquet 





EDMUND FITZGERALD 


Covers for 950 were laid in the grand 
ballrooni of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
for the banquet of the Northwestern Mu- 
wal Life last Friday evening. Tables 
were arranged on the main floor and in 
the first balcony. Peter Van Steeden’s 
orchestra on the stage provided music 
for dancing. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president of 
the company, introduced the speaker of 
the evening Dr. Henry H. Crane of the 
Elm Park M.E. Church, Scranton. Two 
other guests of honor introduced were 
Louis H. Pink, Superintendent New 
York Insurance Department, and John 
C. Blackall, Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut Department. 

Among home office officials present at 
the banquet were M. J. Cleary, presi- 
dent; Mr. Fitzgerald; Grant L. Hill, di- 
rector of agencies; Russell P. Thierbach, 
Nelson D. Phelps and William Ray 
Chapman, assistant directors of agenc- 
cies, and Lawrence J. Evans, advertising 
manager. 

The convention committee seated at 
the head table included Roger A. Clark, 
Pittsburgh; Oliver M. Barres, Bethle- 
hem; Phillip A. Cohen, Buffalo; Glenn B. 
Dorr, New York; Eugene T. Lothgren, 
Providence, and Charles A. Votaw, 
Scranton. Committee chairmen were 
George J. Kutcher, New York, arrange- 
ments; Clifford L. McMillen, New York, 
publicity, and Henry Griswold, Hartford, 
finance. 

Dr. Crane delivered an inspiring ad- 
dress on the subject “Achieving the Im- 
possible.” He said that when a man 
brings out the very best that is in him, 
backed by faith with courage, he can do 
those things which seem beyond his 
ability. 


FEATURE “YOU INCORPORATED” 


Lawrence J. Evans, advertising man- 
ager, Northwestern Mutual, was in 
charge of a display of company adver- 
ising and sales helps at the New York 
convention. The national advertising 
campaign for 1936 will be built around 
the idea of “You Incorporated.” Walther 
Buchen of the Buchen Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, who handle the com- 
fany’s national campaign, and Phillip 
Sherman, Corday & Gross Agency, 
Cleveland, who prepare the sales helps, 
Were at the meeting to assist Mr. Evans. 





GUESTS AT LUNCHEON 


Two guests at the luncheon meeting of 
the Northwestern Mutual were F. G. 
Echols, a trustee of the company who in 
twenty years has missed only one meet- 
ng, and Gilbert Hodges, managing direc- 
tor of the New York Sun, a personal 
friend of President M. i 3 Cleary. 


Nelson Phelps Gives 
Measure For Success 


PROF. GREAVES MAKES HIT 





Three Sales Demonstrations Cleverly 
Dramatized; Wm. F. Williams Tells 
How Not To Do It 





Three dramatized sales demonstrations, 
a talk on how not to do it, an address by 
Neison D. Phelps, assistant director of 
agencies, and a lecture on public speak- 
ing by Professor Hubert Greaves ot Yale 
University made up the sales part of the 
program for the Northwestern Mutual 
convention last week. Prof. Greaves 
made a big hit with his demonstration 
on the three kinds of language—words, 
tone and action. 

Mr. Phelps discussing education in life 
insurance said that a man’s success in 
the business should be measured by the 
answer to the question “What is he do- 
ing with what he has got?” He dis- 
cussed the three items which account for 
a man’s failure in the business—lack of 
seli-discipline, inability to deal simply 
and vividly with a problem, lack of ap- 
preciation of the service which life in- 
surance performs. 

William F. Williams, Meadville, on 
the subject ‘““No Hits—No Runs, No Er- 
rors” got a great laugh when he called 
his period of no production one of “out- 
witting the Sales Builder.” He spoke 
with a grand sense of humor, gave a 
clear portrayal of what an agent should 
not do and ended with a touch of the 
philosophical. He stressed this point, 

“Men who obtain greatness in this busi- 
ness control their time.’ 

Kowland S. Wilson, Jr., assisted by 
Wilson Ferguson, Clark agency, Pitts- 
burgh, demonstrated selling family in- 
come insurance. Forest E. Case with 
Frank Thomas, Atkinson agency, Brook- 
lyn, demonstrated how to sell retirement 
income. Mr. Thomas made a hit as the 
doctor who raised a new objection each 
time the case seemed closed. 

Meyer M. Goldstein, manager, Times 
Square branch, McMillen agency, New 
York, borrowed an idea from “Strange 
Interlude” in his demonstration. He used 
two voices, one portraying his mental 
process before speaking to the prospect. 
Men from his agency who assisted him 
with the demonstration on selling busi- 
ness insurance were Charles V. Secord, 
Henry F. Schwarz and Hanford Z. 
Hight. 

Following each demonstration a policy- 
holder bore testimony to insurance. 


R. P. Thierbach, Mrs. Ben H. 
Badenoch Address Women 


Mrs. Jefferson F. Pool, Wilmington, 
presided at the Women’s Session of the 
Northwestern Mutual convention. Most 
of the women present were the wives of 
agents. Mrs. Ben H. Badenoch, wife of 
the Boston general agent, gave a fine 
talk on “The Silent Partner.” A wife 
can help her husband in two ways, she 
said, by conserving his energy and his 
time. In the planning of meals, in run- 
ning the home and in watching the bud- 
get — important when income is on a 
commission basis—she can be a great 
help. Some women help their husbands 
with business records but all wives are 
the social secretaries and they can watch 
which engagements afford relaxation and 
which leave their husbands fagged out 
for the next day. 

Russell P. Thierbach, assistant direc- 
tor of agencies, also addressed the 
women’s session. He stated in brief, “The 
ability to sell life insurance is unique. 
The tranchise to sell life insurance is a 
great possession. Under our national 
set-up we can meet our problem by two 
methods: Social legislation or an ade- 
quate spread of life insurance. If such 
a spread could be obtained it would an- 
swer the question of crime, old age de- 
pendence, dependent orphanage, educa- 
tion, unemployment. To get such a 
spread the full capacity of a man’s seli- 
ing ability is necessary.” 
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If you can save 25 cents a day, or over, mail this coupon 


Provident Mutual presents the third 
of the new series of national maga- 
zine advertisements appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, 
gest, Popular Science and the New 
York Times Sunday Magazine. 
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Group Insurance Had 
Big Increase in 1935 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY FIGURES 





19 Agents of That Company Topped 
Million Mark; $40,000 Premiums 
For Group Hospitalization 





With Group insurance showing a large 
increase in 1935 and prospects for even 
greater gains next year the Equitable 
Society reports that Group life insurance 
extended to approximately 


alone was 

400,000 more employes with a total pro- 
tection of $800,000,000 by the various 
Group-writing companies. The total 


Group in force is now eleven billion dol- 
lars protecting 6,750,000 employes. Gains 
in other group coverages have been cor- 
respondingly large. 

The Equitable Society has just issued 
its annual Group Insurance Honor Roll 
for 1935. The year 1936 will mark the 
silver jubilee of Group insurance writing 
by the Society which introduced it in 
1911. 

The Equitable’s own Group life writ- 
ings last year were $165,669,389. Other 
coverage counted on the volume credit 
basis used by the Society is as follows: 
accident and health, $29,635,225; hospital- 
ization, $3,135,876; accidental death and 
dismemberment, $5,242,998; annuities, 
$49,241,107, or a total volume credit of 
$252,924,595. 

There was a new record for premium 
receipts in every department of Group 
activity and a total premium income of 
more than $2,000,000 in excess of the 
previous high record of 1934. These re- 
ceipts were life $18,730,840; accident and 
health, $2,131,269; hospitalization, $40,992 ; 


accidental death and dismemberment 
$133,454; annuities $7,380,969. Total 
$28,417,524. 


The amount of hospitalization cover- 
age written is especially interesting be- 
cause that is a new form. 

Agents credited with producing a mil- 
lion or more in Group last year are listed 
by the honor roll. They are John M. 
Pfeil, Pittsburgh; E. H. Pickard, 
Omaha; Joshua B. Glasser, Chicago; 
Lisle A. Spencer, Youngstown; T. James 
Brownlee, St. Louis; Norman C. Strong, 
New York; M. Lee Alberts, Chicago; 
John Pacheco, Tampa; Adrian G. De- 
vine, Rochester; Raphael W. Pumpelly, 
New York; Albert G. Crook, Minnea- 
polis; Mrs. Anna H. Levy, New York; 
Mervin J. Curl, Boston; Ernest W. 
Travis, Youngstown; Mifflin Blacki- 
stone, Pittsburgh; J. Alan Maphis, 
Washington; Joseph P. Davis, Des 
Moines; William J. Pedrick and James 
F. Hayes, New York. 

High Agencies 

Agencies with a group volume above 
$2,000,000 for 1935 were William M. Duff 
(Woods Agency) Pittsburgh; Edward H. 
Keating, Minneapolis; Warren S. Parks, 
Rochester; S. Lustgarten, Chicago; For- 
rest N. Croxson, Omaha; James H. Har- 
rop, Salt Lake City; Andrew B. Shea, 
Minneapolis; Alex A. Dewar, Los An- 
geles; Warren V. Woody, Chicago; A. 
M. Embry, Kansas City; A. Rosenstein, 
New York; Alfred B. Levy, Philadelphia; 
Milton Herzberg, William H. Bender, 
Jr... New York; M. A. Nelson, St. Louis; 
Sheppard Homans, New York; H. A. 
Chipman, Columbus; and William J. 
Pedrick, New York. 

3etween one and two millions in 
Group are Edwin R. Jeter, Rock Hill- 
Charlotte; Kellogg Van Winkle, Los 
Angeles; Fitzhugh Traylor, Boston; 
Victor E. Beamer, Jacksonville; E. L. 
Carson, Milwaukee; L. A. Miner, New 
York; Ernest M. Barber, Memphis; 
David S. Bethune, Washington; Henry 
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Cleary Speech 
(Continued from Page 10) 


nicipal securities are back in a state of 
health. 
A Splendid Record 

“We have $40,000,000 of Canadian in- 
vestments. We haven’t had a dollar of 
principal or interest that has been in 
default for a single day. We have some 
thirty-eight or forty million maybe now 
of utility securities without a day or a 
dollar of default.” 

Single Premiums and Annuities 

Discussing annuities and single premi- 
ums Mr. Cleary said: 

“Now let me touch for a moment upon 
a subject that I know means something 
to each of you in the field. Within the 
last few days you received a circular an- 
nouncing the new policy of the company 
with reference to annuities and single 
short term single premium endowments, 
and I want to say to you that it was not 
any more disappointing to you than it 
was to the men at the home office to 





J. Powell, Cincinnati-Louisville; A. 
Broaddus Johnson, New York; M. C. 
Nelson, Des Moines; A. V. Ott, New 
York; Emmet J. Murphy, Philadelphia; 
John M. Riehle, New York; Homer L. 
Rogers, Indianapolis. 


have that action taken. But we at the 
home office saw no alternative except to 
take that action. We know that you 
would like to have those things as freely 
and fully as you have had them in the 
past in your kit, and by and large we 
have left you what you had in the past. 
We did not take away the refund annui- 
ty policy which many companies are do- 
ing. We did leave you a $25,000 lump 
sum on an individual life in connection 
with the annuities. 

“Now, why did we feel compelled to 
take this action? In 1935 we received 
on single premiums $9,300,000. We re- 
ceived in annuity premiums (those were 
new premiums) $18,221,000. In other 
words, we received $27,500,000 of money 
for annuities and single premiums, and 
you know that in the single premium 
stuff, by and large, it was the short term 
endowment that isn’t insurance. By and 
large it is money that came in because 
that money was afraid to go anywhere 
else. During the year we were com- 
pelled to buy new money, $28,500,000 
worth of Government securities. In 
other words, every dollar of that an- 
nuity money, single premium money, 
went into Government securities because 
if we did not have it we would have been 
compelled to buy $2,000,000 worth of new 
Government securities in order to place 
our funds. $16,000,000 of that $29,000,000 
that we purchased pays us an average 
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Mrs. Flynn, Organist, Is 


Northwestern Conventionee; 


Mrs. John F. Flynn, who was at the 
console of the organ in the grand ball. 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria during the 
Northwestern Mutual convention lag 
week, has not missed a Northwesterp 
convention during the past eight years 
She is the daughter of Martin J. Fallon 
a producer in the Atkinson agency 
Brooklyn, and the wife of John F. Flynn, 
McMillen agency, New York. 

Her father started her training jp 
music when she was six years old. She 
studied organ under Professor Thomas 
A. Haney of the Guilmant Organ School 
New York. For nearly ten years she 
played the organ in New York City 
theatres including Loew’s. Her brother 
is Bob Fallon, popular orchestra leader 
in New York. Her husband is also a 
musician and played the piano for the 
singing at the convention, led by Gus 
Wuerth, McMillen agency, New York. 





of 2.51%; $13,000,000 of it pays us a 
yield of 1.33%. 
Why Door Was Closed 

“Diversification is necessary, of course, 
We bought some of the short term Goy- 
ernments and some of the longer term, 
Now, where is the money with which to 
make up the difference between the 1.33 
and the 2.51 coming from? It has got 
to come out of the pockets of the life 
insurance policyholders. In good con- 
science, as trustee, we did not feel that 
we could continue to throw the door 
open. 

“Putting it on selfish grounds, we 
would also feel that that action should 
be taken because you are favoring 2% at 
the expense of the 98% who always have 
been and always must be the foundation 
of life insurance, the foundation of the 
agents’ business. 

“You may ask, as I know that some 
of you have had the question in your 
mind, with reference to the money that 
comes to us each year under the options 
of settlement, and you may be interested 
in knowing that in 1935 $10,500,000 were 
left with the company under options se- 
lected by the insured; $11,000,000 were 
left with the company under options se- 
lected by beneficiaries. We feel very 
differently towards that money than we 
do towards the new money that comes 
in single premiums and annuities be- 
cause those beneficiaries are exercising 
a contract right that the company en- 
tered into with the husband, father, 
brother, or whoever the policyholder was 
years ago. In addition to that, in the 
various percentage of cases a very ma- 
terial part of the proceeds that are pay- 
able to beneficiaries were accumulated as 
reserves under the policy during the life- 
time of the policyholder. The policies 
maturing by death represent an average 
life of approximately twenty years, s0 
you readily realize that a material part 
of that money had been - accumulated 
over the years is entitled to participation 
in the earnings upon the old investments, 
and we are hopeful, at least, that the 
net earnings for the year will show aa 
average earning that will not only justi- 
fy but make logical the 444% interest 
yield that we are to pay in 1936 on the 
funds left with the company.” 
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Northwestern Mutual Business 


Gains With Field Force Cut 16% 


In the past two years while the North- 
western Mutual Life has decreased the 
number of its agents by 16% the volume 
of its Ordinary paid for business has 
increased 31% and including annuities 
the volume gained 43%. Grant L. Hill, 
director of agencies, in stating the fig- 
ures said, “The weeding out of part- 





HILL 


GRANT L. 


time full timers and the no-time part 
timers will continue to the benefit of 
those who are cooperating with the home 
office and making a success of their bus- 
iness in the field.” 

Mr. Hill was the first speaker before 
the twenty-first annual convention of 
Northwestern Mutual agencies from the 
New England, Middle and South Atlan- 
tic states, which met Friday and Satur- 
day at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York. The mecting was opened 
with a word of welcome from O. L. Goo- 
ding, general agent, Gooding & Rowley 
agency, Newark, who on January 1 com- 
pleted forty-five years with the company. 

In his address Mr. Hill quoted figures 
showing that the Northwestern Mutual 
has participated in the general business 
advance, in many cases above the aver- 
age, and is anticipating an even better 
new year which “will be a happy and 
prosperous one for those who think 
straight and do what it takes.” 

During 1935 in the Northwestern for 
the first eleven months Ordinary busi- 
ness gained 9% over the same period in 
1934. Including annuities the gain was 
15%. Compared with 1933 the gain was 
314% in Ordinary and 43% including 
annuities. The twenty-eight agencies at 
the convention paid for about 37% of the 
1935 business. 

Issued business for December was 13% 
up from 1934 and 54% ahead of 1933. 
For the year the number of policies was 
12% greater than in 1934 and 40.6% 
greater than in 1933. New premiums, 
excluding single premium and annuity 
business, were 11.8% over 1934 and 47.5% 
over 1933. Annuities increased 246% 
over 1934. Single premium business and 
the ten and fifteen year endowment poli- 
cies discontinued at the end of 1935 ac- 
counted for only 1% of the year’s busi- 
ness. During 1935 only eighty annuities 
were issued for more than $25,000. 


Endowment Policies Gain 


During 1935 the Special Retirement 
Endowment policy showed a 52.5% gain 
in number and a 57% gain in volume 
compared with 1934. Endowments gen- 
erally gained 12%. Mr. Hill said, “The 
increase in higher premium sales shows 
not only that there is money in the field 
but that the public has confidence in the 
company and realizes it can help them 


accomplish their plans for the future.’ 

Cash repayments on existing policy 
loans were 54.5% greater than in 1934 
and 170% greater than in 1933. Amount 
of term insurance in 1935 was 10% less 
than in 1934. The average sale per life 
in 1935 was $4,100 and the average family 
income contract was $13,400. 

In 1935 the loss of insurance in force 
is estimated at 1/10 of 1%. In 1933 the 
loss of insurance in force was 4.6% and 
in 1934 2.8%. 

Last year Juvenile insurance, on ages 
ten to fourteen, increased 17% in total 
volume on 8% more cases. The average 
policy per female risk increased 24% on 
more than 12,000 lives. 

Mr. Hill pointed out that these gains 
took place while the number of the field 
force was reduced by 16%. Nearly 1,000 
men were eliminated, about 44% of them 
full time men, indicating that those now 
in the business are doing a better all- 
round job of underwriting. 

In the past year 15% more agents of 
the company paid for $25,000 of business 
in a given month, which entitles them 
to recognition on the company’s “card,” 
than in 1934 and 75% more than in 1933. 
This same group paid for 20% more 
volume in 1935 than in 1934 and made a 
76% gain over 1933. 

A big chart showed that while the 
company had forty-six minus signs in 
1930-31-32 and 33 there were twenty- 
three plus signs marked up in 1934 and 
35. 

Twenty-eight Agencies Represented 

Registration of agents which reached 
nearly 500 the first day were from twen- 
ty-eight agencies. W. Roy Bryant, gen- 
eral agent, Kalamazoo, was among those 
present. Agencies represented were 
these: 

W. F. Atkinson, Brooklyn: A T.. Bald- 
win, Washington, D. C.; Ben H. Bade- 
noch, Boston; L. M. Bull, Pougkeepsie ; 
Roger A. Clark, Pittsburgh; Crouch & 
Allen, Buffalo; A. L. Cushman, Portland, 
Me.; E. R. Gettings, Albany; Gooding & 
Rowley, Newark; V. D. Griffin, Man- 
chester, N. 2 

H. S. Griswold, Hartford; O. F. Hey- 
man, Springfield, Mass.; Hergesheimer 
&. Finkbiner, Philadelphia; S. N. Ken- 
yon, Utica, N. Y.; C. O. Law, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Russell L. Law, Baltimore; 
E. E. Lincoln, Rochester; E. T. Loth- 
gren, Providence, R. I.; Hugh N. Mc- 
Afee, Trenton. 

C. L. McMillen, New York City; W. 
Tolar Nolley, Richmond, Va.; L. W. 
Norton, Durham, N. C.; Henry Phillips, 
Svracuse; Recht & Kutcher, New York 
City; George K. Reynolds, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Herbert L. Smith, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
G. G. Vance, Greensburg, Pa., and C. A. 
Votaw, Scranton. 





TWO BREAKFAST MEETINGS 





C. L. U.’s Discuss Examinations, New 
Books. Publicity; M. J. Cleary Ad- 
dresses District Agents 

Two breakfast meetings started the 
second day of the Northwestern Mutual’s 
regional convention at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. M. J. Cleary, company president, 
addressed the session of the district 
agents on responsibilities of their job. 
James W. Runk, Altoona, was chairman 
of the meeting. Other speakers were 
William B. Arnold, Williamsport, and G. 
Brady Buckley, Charleston, vice-presi- 
dent of the district agents’ association. 

At the C. L. U. breakfast, presided 
over by Harry Krueger, Recht & Kutch- 
er agency, New York, discussion arose 
regarding ways to make the public cog- 
nizant of what the C. L. U. designation 
means and connotes. It was pointed out 
that no such literature understandable to 
the public now exists. Desire was also 
expressed for a ehangé in the examina- 
tion forms to make them “less academic 
and more practical” and for new text 
books. 
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Sincere appreciation 
is extended to our 
friends in the insurance 
fraternity who helped 
us make 1935 our biggest 
year in the history of 


the agency. 


Surplus and brokerage business invited 
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Hendershot Conducts 
Self-Analysis Test 


WOLFSON AGENTS PARTICIPATE 





Berkshire’s Manager of Agencies Sets 
Pace for N. Y. Breakfast Meeting; 
Make 1936 Plans 





A novel touch was given to the annual 
breakfast meeting of the S. S. Wolfson 
agency of the Berkshire Life in New 
York on Monday at the Empire State 
Club when some twenty-five producers 
were asked to subject themselves to a 
New Year inventory and thus ascertain 
their effectiveness, plus and minus, as 
life insurance salesmen. Lewis B. Hen- 
dershot, manager of agencies at the 
home office and who presided over most 
of the meeting, conducted the analysis as 
part of his talk. He maintains that in 
order to measure sales effectiveness ac- 
curately a definite, clear and simple scale 
is needed the basis of which are these 
attributes: 

Health; the mental attitude not only 
toward one’s business but the world in 
general; personality; knowledge; skill, 
or the putting into action one’s knowl- 
edge of the business to the fulfillment of 
human needs most effectively and to the 
satisfaction of the buyer; self improve- 
ment; conduct of personal affairs; work- 
ing systematically and efficiently; the 
will to do, and loyalty and cooperation 
under which attributes come with belief 
in the institution of life insurance, one’s 
company and agency. 


Self-Analysis Test 


After enumerating these qualities Mr. 
Hendershot suggested that each agent 
take stock of himself via the score card 
method. He then ran down the list of 
certain plus and minus questions listed 
under each attribute. Typical of these 
questions are the following under “work- 
ing systematically”: Do you plan each 
day in advance? Do you hold yourself 
to strict account in making each sales 
hour produce the maximum returns? Do 
you arrange difficult appointments for 
the first thing in the morning? Do you 
route your calls; keep simple and accur- 
ate records of your business? Have you 
the capacity to put into action a reason- 
able number of the plans you map out 
for yourself? 

This method of self-analysis met with 
an enthusiastic response. 

Starting with General Agent Wolfson 
the speakers besides Mr. Hendershot in- 
cluded “Bill” Smerling, assistant general 
agent, who sounded the 1936 selling 
theme when he urged “Sell life insur- 
ance to meet family needs through fam- 
ily income insurance”; Ed Weingart, as- 
sistant general agent, who pledged the 
facilities of the cashier’s department of 
which he is in charge to the agents; Sam 
Aronson, president, Rhodes Club and 
agency leader; Reuben Rifkin, Milt 
Loeb, who suggested the formation of an 
app a week club, and Phil Stein. 


Will Move to New Quarters 


Mr. Wolfson announced that 1935 was 
the biggest paid-for vear in the agency’s 
history; that the individual leaders were 
Sam Aronson, Joe Morrison, Reuben 
Rifkin, Miss Edna Perlman and Nat 
Barrows; that he heartily endorsed the 
idea of an app a week club, and thai 
around April 1 the agency will move to 
new and handsomely appointed quarters 
in the Empire State Building. 

The 1936 objective will not be for 
volume as in past years but for prem- 
iums. Featured will be the retirement in- 
come contract, and Mr. Wolfson said 
that in his own personal production ac- 
tivity he will stress needs, savings and 
protection. 

The Berkshire Life itself made marked 
improvement in 1935, details to be given 
at the general agents’ conference Janu- 
ary 24. Plans are already being made 
for the “winter carnival” convention in 
1937 in Pittsfield for which it is hoped 
some 250 will qualify. 


Sun Life Changes Its 
Agency Dep’t Set-Up 


APPOINTS TWO COMMITTEES 





Agency Advisory Committee and Gen- 
eral Agency Committee to Conduct 
Agency Activities 





A reorganization of the agency de- 
partment of the Sun Life of Canada at 
the head office in Montreal has been 
made which, according to an announce- 
ment in a letter to managers by Arthur 
B. Wood, president and managing direc- 
tor, is designed to bring about a greater 
degree of coordination between the vari- 
ous territorial divisions and to carry out 
more effectively the general agency pol- 
icy of the company. 

Two committees have been established 
—an agency advisory committee and a 
general agency committee. The duties 
of the former will be chiefly adminis- 
trative. embracing all major problems 
applicable to the general agency policy 
of the Sun Life; while the general agency 
committee will deal with the routine of 
the denartment, etc. 


W. S. Penny. superintendent of agen- 
cies, Canadian denartment, has been ap- 
nointed chairman of the agency advisory 
committee. and J. S. Treland. superin- 
tendent of avencies, vicé-chairman. C. 
B. Buckley, general secretarv of agen- 
cies. will act as secretary of both com- 
mittees, ia is 

Tames W. Simpson will be superinten- 
dent at large in charge of a new depart- 
ment representing the comnany in its 
contacts with other comnanies and asso- 
ciations in the consideration of questions 
of general agency interest. 





CAMPS HAS RECORD YEAR 
The Manuel Camps agency of the 
Provident Mutual in Boston had its larg- 
est vear during 1935 and its largest 
month in December. 


Empire Life, Ontario, 
Takes Mutual Relief 


MERGED ASSETS ARE $8,000,000 





Headquarters of Home Office Will Be 
in Kingston, Ont.; Insurance m 
Force $36,000,000 





The Empire Life of Toronto has re- 
insured the business of the Mutual Re- 
lief Life of Kingston. The merger gives 
the Empire Life more than $8,000,000 of 
assets and more than $36,000,000 in in- 
surance in force. 

The head office of the Empire Life will 
be moved from Toronto to Kingston, 
Ont., the present home of the Mutual 
Relief. The Empire Life management 
and directorate will remain the same. 
Some officials of the Mutual Relief will 
be absorbed by the Empire Life. 

History of the Companies 

The Empire Life commenced business 
in Toronto under a provincial charter 
in 1923. In 1929 it absorbed the Com- 
monwealth Life of Hamilton. Its posi- 
tion was considerably strengthened by a 
call on shareholders in 1932 and by a 
capital reorganization in June of this 
year whereby par value of the company’s 
shares was reduced 50% to $50 a share, 
thus wiping out a capital deficiency and 
creating a nondistributal capital surplus 
of almost $200,000 over and above capi- 
tal stock of $313,000. Business in force 
at the end of 1934 was $17,200,000. 

The Mutual Relief Life, with head of- 
fices at Kingston, was founded in 1875 
as the Odd Fellows’ Relief Association 
and did business as a fraternal associa- 
tion under this name for fifty-five years. 
In June, 1929, it obtained a new Ontario 
charter and under its present name com- 
menced business as a purely mutual life 
insurance company. Business in force at 
the end of 1934 was $18,600,000. 

Under the agreement the Mutual Re- 
lief agrees to transfer all its assets to 
the Empire Life, which agrees to as- 
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THE AGENT 


“Knows Everything” 


The life insurance representative occupies a relationship to his 
client of peculiar confidence and trust. 


thing of all these. 


ance salesman. 








While serving as a benefactor to his fellow men, he himself 
receives the just recognition of his own industry. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA. 


Head Office: 








He is concerned as are the representatives of few businesses 
with the interests of the whole family. The doctor is familiar with the 
family ills, the lawyer with its disputes, the merchant with its wants, 
the minister with its faults. But the life insurance agent knows some- 
Habits, antecedents, physical condition, moral 
status and financial standing—all come under his scrutiny. Hence he 
often knows the needs of his clients better than they do themselves. 








This fact imposes a peculiar responsibility upon every life insur- 
Where the need of protection is greatest, often 
there is the greatest indifference. Because of his special knowledge 
and varied experience, the representative of life insurance is particu- 
larly qualified to overcome that indifference and point out the sim- 
plest and safest way of meeting the need. 
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sume the liabilities of the company un- 
der the following conditions: 


1. All Mutual Relief policies issued since 
June 8, 1929 (date on which the company 
changed from a fraternal to a mutual concern) 
will receive an unconditional guarantee to the 
full extent of their contract. 

2. All policies issued prior to June 8, 1929 
(by Odd Fellows’ Relief Association of Canada) 
will receive a certificate of guarantee ‘provided 
that in the event of the net rate of interest 
earned on the invested assets of the mutual com- 
pany, being by reason of new Federal or pro- 
vincial legislation, reduced below the rate re. 
quired to maintain the reserves on such con- 
tracts,” the ‘Empire Life may with the approval 
of the insurance superintendent reduce the sums 
payable under these contracts by 5%. This 
privilege of reduction extends for five years only. 

3. No policies issued prior to June 8, 1929, 
may share in any surplus or be entitled to any 
disability benefits. 

A further provision which affects all poli- 
cies issued prior to August, 1918, sets forth 
that on these policies the company agrees to 
pay only such cash surrender values as _ shall 
be determined by the board of directors of the 
Empire Life on the recommendation of its 
actuary. On fraternal policies issued between 
August, 1918, and June, 1929, the full terms of 
the policies such as cash or loan values, paid 
up policy values and extended insurance are 
guaranteed, 


Fraternal Reserves 4% 

Reason for the provisos in respect of 
the fraternal contracts of the Mutual Re- 
lief Life is that the reserves on this busi- 
ness are being maintained on a 4% in- 
terest basis. In view of the tendency to 
falling interest rates it was, therefore, 
considered possible that a situation might 
arise when interest earnings might fall 
behind the amount necessary to maintain 
these reserves and that in this way the 
“financial structure behind the policy 
contracts would become seriously im- 
paired.” 

C. P. Fell President 

C. P. Fell, president of the Empire 
Life, is an unusually able executive. He 
has had considerable experience in thie 
investment business before going into 
life insurance. 

L. T. Boyd is the general manager and 
actuary of the Empire Life. J. C. Con- 
nell of Kingston has been president of 
the Mutual Relief. 





Four Agency Schools to Be 
Held by Sales Bureau in 1936 


Four schools in agency building, last- 
ing two weeks each and to be held in 
widely separated parts of the country, 
will be conducted by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau during 1936. The 
schedule, which takes the place of tenta- 
tive arrangements outlined some months 
ago, is as follows: March 16-27, The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; April 20- 
May 1, The Elms, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo.; June 1-12, Hotel Del Monte, Del 
Monte, Cal.; July 20-31, Edgewater 
Beach. Hotel, Chicago. 

The schools will be conducted by H. 
G. Kenagy, assistant manager of the Bu- 
reau. The sessions, which consist of lec- 
tures, discussions and practical exercises 
in the principal fields of agency building, 
are open not only to managers, general 
agents and home office men but also to 
assistant managers and supervisors. 
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Presidents’ Memorial 
To William H. Sargeant 


CALLS HIS CAREER OUTSTANDING 





Late President of Massachusetts Mutual 
Had Love for Industry and Genius 
for Friendship 





The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents has 
adopted the following memorial to Wil- 
liam H. Sargeant, late president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life: 

“The death on December 28, 1935, of 
Mr. William H. Sargeant brought to a 
close an outstanding career in life insur- 
ance. He was connected with the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. for 
more than fifty-one years and was its 
president from 1928 until his death. 

“Mr. Sargeant was born in Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1868 and entered the 
employ of the Massachusetts Mutual as 
a clerk in 1884. He was successively 
head of various departments of the com- 
pany, inspector of agencies and risks, 
assistant secretary, secretary, second 
vice-president and vice-president. 

“A love of industry and a genius for 
friendship were among his natural en- 
dowments and these qualities were re- 
flected in his achievements. He was al- 
ways eager to undertake larger tasks and 
to obtain deeper insight into the various 
branches of the business. He labored 
constantly to advance the institution of 
life insurance and to extend its useful- 
ness to humanity. 


His Career 


“The rise of Mr. Sargeant from a 
minor clerkship to the presidency of his 
company, his unswerving devotion to life 
insurance for more than a half-century, 
and the constructive influence which he 
so long exerted in the business consti- 
tute an inspiring chapter in life insur- 
ance history. Activities outside of the 
life insurance field also claimed his sup- 
port and were benefited thereby. 

“By this memorial the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents seeks to re- 
cord its appreciation of his character, 
his abilities and his accomplishments and 
extends to his family and to his com- 
pany associates its sincere sympathy. 

‘It is ordered, therefore, that this 
memorial be spread upon the minutes of 
the association and that copies thereof 
be sent to Mr. Sargeant’s family and 
to the officers of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co.” 





S. B. BASS DINNER 


S. B. Bass, district manager in Rich- 
mond for the Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia since July 27, 1904, and continu- 
ously in the company’s employ for for- 
ty-one years, was tendered a testimonial 
dinner last week by company officials. 
He relinquished his managerial post the 
first of the year, giving way to Herbert 
R. Hill who has been state agent at 
Richmond for the last several years for 
the State Mutual of Worcester. Mr. 
Bass becoines associate manager of the 
Richmond district but will be retired sev- 
eral years hence when he reaches the 
age of 65. 





VAN WINKLE AGENCY CHANGES 


Kellogg Van Winkle, southern Califor- 
nia manager for the Equitable Society, 
has appointed Thayer Cline district man- 
ager at San Bernardino, succeeding Rich- 
ard Berlin, who has gone to Spokane. 
Carl G. Moore, assistant manager of the 
agency at Los Angeles, has been trans- 
ferred to Pasadena as district manager. 
Alvin Kingsbacher, formerly with the 
agency but during the past two years a 
manager with the California-Western 
States, has returned to the Van Winkle 
agency as a producer. He is president 
of the Los Angeles C. L. U. chapter. 





TO ENLARGE BOARD 
The Connecticut General is reported 
as planning to add two members to its 
board of directors, making fourteen. 


Walton L. Crocker 


(Continued from Page 3) 
panionable and a splendid conversation- 
alist, topics covered including a wide 
range of subjects. 

Some Directorates 

Mr. Crocker was a director of the 
First National Bank of Boston and a di- 
rector of the Brookline Trust Co.; also 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in whose activities he took a de- 
cided interest. He was a member of the 
New England Council and a member and 
former director of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. He was a member of the 
board of managers of the Community 
Health Association. 

He was a member of the Algonquin 
Club, the Boston City Club, the Mer- 
chants Club of Boston, the Country Club 
of Brookline and the Weston Golf Club. 
Also he was a director of the Florence 
Crittenton League. 

The Funeral 


Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents was represented at the Crocker 
funeral by George Willard Smith, New 
England Mutual Life, chairman; Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, Metropolitan Life; Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, Aetna Life; Col. James 
L. Howard, Travelers; Fred A. Howland, 
National Life of Vermont; F. H. Rhodes, 
Berkshire; Chandler Bullock, State Mu- 
tual; Francis P. Sears, Columbian Na- 
tional; Alexander T. Maclean, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Jay R. Benton, Boston 
Mutual, and Vincent P. Whitsitt, man- 
ager and general counsel. 

The board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
represented at the funeral by Paul F. 
Clark of Boston. 

There was a long list of honorary pall- 
bearers, including the directors of the 
company, five officers and eight general 
agents and district managers. Among the 
directors is Charles Francis Adams, for- 
mer Secretary of the Navy. Officers 
who were honorary pallbearers are Vice- 
Presidents Fred E. Nason, Guy W. Cox 
and Elbert H. Brock and Dr. Edwin H. 
Allen, medical director. The general 
agents and district managers among hon- 
orary pallbearers are William M. Houze, 
Chicago; Harry Gardiner, New York; 
Charles A. Macauley, Detroit; Paul F. 
Clark, Boston; S. W. Hart, New Haven; 
Thomas Atkinson, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Ernest G. Hatch, Buffalo; Frank H. 
Zimmerman, Baltimore. 

Services were at Trinity Church, one 
of the largest churches in Boston. It 
was completely full. An unusually large 
number of floral pieces banked the altar. 
Services were conducted by Rev. Charles 
C. Wilson of Cohasset, assisted by Dr. 
William E. Gardner, assistant rector, 
Trinity Church. 

These sixteen officers of the company 
were ushers: 

Fred P. Hayward, 1.. H. Howe, Charles J. 
Diman, Thomas F. Temple, A. L. Sherman, 
David F. Hill, August J. Vatter, T. F. Brun- 
ton, W. R. Pond, Godfrey H. Robinson, J. H. 
Aubin, James W. Messenger, Henry G. Schafer, 
Charles F. Glueck, Byron K. Elliott, Hjalmar 
Lundberg. 

CONN. MUTUAL 1935 GAINS 

Connecticut Mutual Life sales of life 
insurance for 1935 are $96,900,726 as com- 
pared with $81,732,105 for last year, a 
cain of 186%. Insurance in force for 
the first time since 1931 has resumed its 
upward march, reaching a total of ap- 
proximately $914,164,000, a gain of $21,- 
500,000 over the 1934 ficure. Preliminary 
statement figures indicate an approxi- 
mate gain of $22,286,000 in admitted as- 
sets from $245,464,000 to $267,750,000. 


PENN MUTUAL TRUSTEE 
Charles E. Brinley, president American 
Pulley Co., has been elected a trustee 
of the Penn Mutual. 


NEWARK MORTGAGE AGENT 

David Cronheim, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed mortgage placement agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual in Newark, N. 
J., Essex, Morris and Union counties. 








New England Mutual 
Has Remarkable Year 


ITS ALL TIME HIGH PRODUCTION 





President George Willard Smith Reports 
to Board on Results of 1935, Its 
Hundredth Charter Year 





President George Willard Smith of 
New England Mutual Life reports to 
the board that in 1935, one hundredth 
anniversary of the company’s charter, 


new business paid-for reached an all-time 
high of $143,485,843 (exclusive of addi- 
tions and revivals). This figure exceeds 
previous high-water mark made in pre- 
depression year 1929. This total volume 
of new insurance also surpassed the ex- 
cellent record of 1934 by over $3,000,000. 

During the year the insurance in force 
was increased by $47,633,276 to a new 
peak of $1,330,000,000. This means that 
the net increase in insurance in force 
was as much as one-third of the total 
new writings, notwithstanding termina- 
tions from all causes during the year. 
In view of current conditions this is an 
extremely high percentage, showing a 
marked persistency of old _ business. 
Sources of the new business were widely 
distributed. 

The mortality experience (the ratio of 
actual to expected) was 53.2%, which is 
even lower than the very favorable mor- 
tality of 1934 which was 54.13%. 

A similar satisfactory report is made 
in regard to policy loans, which both in 
number and the amount of loans are over 
6% less than for 1934. 





SELZER PROMOTES DAVIDSON 





Supervisor of Iowa Territory; Bryant 
Gale New Group Manager for Aetna 
Life Des Moines Office 
Don D. Davidson has been appointed 
supervisor of Iowa territory for the Mar- 
tin L. Seltzer agency of the Aetna Life 
at Des Moines. Mr. Davidson has been 
manager of the group department in the 
Seltzer agency for the past five years 
and previously held a similar post in 
Omaha. He is a graduate of the State 
University of Iowa, 1928, was president 
of the senior class of the College of Com- 
merce there. He was one of the fifteen 
graduates picked from colleges by the 
Aetna that vear, sent to the home office 
for group insurance training and was 
first assigned to Chicago. Bryant Gale, 
formerly with the Chicago office, is the 
new group manager for the Des Moines 

office. 





F. J. GILLESPIE DEAD 


Francis J. Gillespie, who for half a 
century was manager of the British Co- 
lumbia business of the Excelsior Life, 
with headquarters in Vancouver, died 
last week. Mr. Gillespie, who was 81 
years of age, retired five years prior to 
his death. He was planning to start a 
world cruise. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL ADS 





Company to Play Up Drama and Pollit- 
ical Life of 1860’s in 1936 Trade 
Paper Publicity 
The drama and fast moving political 
life of the 1860’s will be featured in the 
1936 trade journal advertising series of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
The new series, entitled “Man to Man,” 
is based on information furnished by Dr. 
L. A. Warren, director of the company’s 

Lincoln Museum. . 

Rare prints of contemporaries to whom 
Lincoln wrote during the strenuous days 
he was president will be reproduced 
along with the letters these men re- 
ceived from the great statesman. The 
subject matter of the advertisements will 
describe the situations which caused 
these letters to be written and will show 
how such situations, which are paralleled 
in business today, can be solved by sim- 
ilar lines of thought. 





PROFIT 733% 


The average user of Fidelity’s 
Direct Mail Lead Service gets one 
dollar of first year commission from 
paid business for each twelve cents 
he invests. Commissions from in- 
direct sales are not included. Com- 
missions from annuities are not 
included. 
are not included. 


Deferred commissions 


In addition to this lead plan the 
Fidelity has an effective mail pre- 
approach which many of its agents 
use as the central feature of their 
work program. The pre-approach 
service also offers a high return 
upon the investment made. 


Coupled with modern new pol- 
icy forms, these direct mail services 
give the Fidelity agent a singularly 
effective working kit. 


rT 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presuent 











ZIMMERMAN SALES MEETING 





Five and Ten Minute Talks Give Many 
Agents Opportunity to Speak; 
George Smith from Hartford 
Five and ten minute talks made up the 
program for the annual all day sales 
meeting of the C. J. Zimmerman agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, in Newark last week 
and gave opportunity for more than 
twenty members of the agency force to 
speak. The agency’s annual dinner party 
held in the Newark Athletic Club in the 
evening was followed by a period of 

games and entertainment. 

George J. Gold paid for more insurance 
than any other member of the agency 
force. Roderick C. Bouchard was the 
leading first year man and Harry Wom- 
ersley was the leading second year man. 

William F. Fismer won a prize for the 
best consecutive weekly production, while 
Garret W. Gordon was rewarded for 
showing the greatest improvement of 
any member of the agency. Olive C. 
Hanna won a prize for the best conser- 
vation record and Henry R. Pott was re- 
warded for agency loyalty. A _ set of 
luggage was presented to Mr. Zimmer- 
man, the gift of the agency. 

George F. B. Smith, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, was present to 
conclude the sales meeting with a talk 
about planning the sale in advance. He 
pointed out that there are three times 
when an agent can think about his sales 
presentation—after the interview, during 
it or before it takes place. 

Mr. Zimmerman had the meeting 
divided into four periods with as many 
as twelve speakers in one session. He 
opened the conference with a review of 
1935 and forecast for 1936. H. C. Hun- 
ken, supervisor, was chairman of the dis- 
cussion on planning. W. W. Benton, 
supervisor, presided at the prospecting 
clinic and G. J. Gold, the agency’s lead- 
ing producer, led the session on selling 
procedure. Mr. Zimmerman took the 
chair again for the discussion on build- 
ing prestige. 
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WALTON L. CROCKER 

One week after the death of Willian 
H. Sargeant, president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, death reached out its hand 
again and clasped another outstanding 
life insurance personality in New Eng- 
land when Walton L. Crocker, president 
of the John Hancock, died in a Boston 
hospital Saturday morning last. The 
fact that both deaths occurred unexpect- 
edly made the shock all the greater. The 
passing of these two figures means a 
great loss to the business. 

For years Walton L. Crocker had been 
one of the most forceful and hard work- 
becoming 
when vice-presi- 
His knowledge of 
the details was extraordinary and few 
if any officers of business institutions in 
this country knew so intimately the ship 
he was steering. In touch with all de- 
partments of the company, he was a sage 
guide, a marvelous adviser, a stimulating 
With the field force his 
popularity was strong. The general 
agents and weekly premium managers 
knew of the deep love he had for the 
institution of insurance, as they likewise 
recognized his great sense of trusteeship 
responsibility, and they were deeply 
stirred by the eloquence and logic of his 
talks upon such occasions when they 
were members of his audience. His let- 
ters to members of the field were some- 
times literary classics. 

Mr. Crocker was one of the most cul- 
tured of the life insurance executives. 
An accomplished musician, a student of 
history, especially of American history, a 
reader, his mental qualities made 
him a delightful companion. A man of 
courage, he also had the faculty of clear 
visualization, which with imagination en- 
abled him to see events in true perspec- 
tive and to be an accurate student of 
trends. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO _ FORD’S 
THIRTEEN BILLION DOLLAR 
INCOME 


One of the most striking articles in 
the New York Sun’s edition of last Sat- 
urday, giving play to the voice of Ameri- 
can business, had to do with the distri- 
bution of the nearly thirteen billions of 
dollars which Henry Ford has taken in 
for the sale of motor cars since he be- 
came a car manufacturer in 1903 at the 
age of 40. Thirteen billions of dollars 


is almost one-half of the entire public 
debt of the United States. 

In discussing the Ford income since 
1903 W. J. Cameron, one of Henry Ford’s 
chief assistants, says that while he has 
made money hand over fist what is more 
important and what is overlooked by the 
heedless and the demagogues is that he 
has spent it hand over fist. These ex- 
penditures throw an interesting light on 
the subject of wealth and income, on the 
judgment of critics of that income, and 
a summary of the expenditures, as given 
by Mr. Cameron, follows: 

From domestic sales the Ford Motor 
Company has received, in the thirty-two 
years it has been in business, the sum of 
$12,644,451,654.55. 

What it received it immediately poured 
out again; of this income 95% at once 
became outgo. 

For wages during those thirty-two 
years Ford paid out $3,484,847,406.61. 

For raw materials and other purchases 
he spent $7,794,934,224.45. 

For taxes—city, county, state and Fed- 
eral—he paid out $572,090,114.29. 

That makes a total of $11,851,871,745.35 
permanently paid out. 

It requires millions on millions of 
working capital to set up and maintain 
the physical equipment of the jobs which 
the world-wide army of Ford employes 
collectively operate. 

For each employe $2,008.55 has been 
spent for land and buildings. 

For each employe $2,670.59 is required 
for machinery and tools. 

For each employe $664.78 must be spent 
for materials. 

For each employe 
spent to maintain materials, 
machine replacement. 

Thus, to establish a job where a man 
may work costs, on an average, $9,007.37. 


$3,663.45 must be 


power and 





A. L. Wortmann, manager of the Mil- 
waukee branch of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, is the winner of the grand prize 
for enlargements in the second annual 
contest conducted by Milwaukee 
store of Gimbel Bros. This contest at- 
tracted entries from more than 200 ama- 
teur photographers of the region. Be- 
sides using his camera, Mr. Wortmann 
has another hobby in music, being pro- 
ficient on the clarinet and playing regu- 
larly with the Shrine Band of Tripoli 
Temple in Milwaukee. 

* * 


Jeanne Keesling, daughter of Francis 
V. Keesling, vice-president of the West 
Coast Life, and former president of 
American Life Convention, is the only 
co-ed among the upper class students 
at Stanford University who was selected 
for admission into Phi Beta Kappa. 

* * * 


C. W. C. Tyre, Canadian manager of 
the Phoenix Assurance, has been visit- 
ing the Pacific Coast. 











a Human Side of Insurance 











COLONEL JOSEPH BUTTON 
Big Chief of the Pamunkey Tribe of 


Real Indians 


Col. Joseph Button, secretary and 
manager of the Stock —— Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., and former 
pre sident of the Nation: 1 Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, attended the 
recent convention of the commissioners 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Col, Button 
holds the title of Big Chief of the Pa- 
munkey Tribe of Real Indians, the so- 
cial organization attached to the Nation- 
al Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. E. C. Stone, general manager for 
the United States of Employers Liabil- 
ity, sometime ago when en route to the 
commissioners’ convention at Seattle, 
picked up an Indian headdress which he 
took to Seattle and which Col. Button 
later used in presiding at a Pamunkey 
session there. Lamar Hill, general coun- 
sel, America Fore, asked Mr. Stone if 
he had brought the headpiece to New 
York and found he had, as Mr. Stone 
thought there might be a session of the 
Pamunkeys here. The latter telephoned 
to one of the best amateur photographers 
in the United States, Frank S. Ennis, 
advertising manager America. Fore. 
Grabbing his camera Mr. Ennis made the 
picture shown in this column. The Stock 
Company Association handles the fire in- 
surance of the H.O.L.C 

* * * 


Dr. George Hockner, foremost German 
insurance mathematician, celebrated on 
December 16 his seventy-fifth birthday. 
He was born in Hilmersdorf in Saxony 
and studied mathematics and physics 
from 1881 to 1886 at the University of 
Leipzig. At the beginning Hockner 
taught high schools, but in 1893 he en- 
tered the office of the Alte Leipziger 
Life Insurance Co. as a mathematician. 
The German Actuarial Society congratu- 
lated Dr. Hockner and presented to him 
a collection of special treatises contrib- 
uted by German and foreign mathema- 
ticians. The Eastern Underwriter had 
occasion to refer to Dr. Hockner re- 
peatedly in its pages during 1933 and 
1934 when publishing a number of arti- 
cles dealing with property life insurance, 
a branch of insurance but little known 
in the United States. 

* * & 


Douglas J. Murphey, director of pub- 
licity and advertising for “the General 
American Life of St. Louis, was confined 
to his home for several days by an at- 
tack of appendicitis suffered on the night 
of Sunday, December 29. The latest re- 
port from his home was that he was 
convalescent and that he would be able 
to return to his duties. 


= ence agrncemaaen 





ARTHUR HUNTER 


Dr. Arthur Hunter, vice-president and 


actuary, New York Life, sailed Tuesday 
on the Empress of Britain, and when he 
sets foot on New York soil again he will 
have circled the globe. - One of his ob- 
jectives is South Africa, where he will 
visit his brother. Lawrence Priddy, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and a well- 
known New York Life insurance man, 
is also sailing on the same ship. 
x * * 

Frederick Vogel, Jr., 84, who resigned 
recently as a trustee of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee after a con- 
tinuous service of forty-four years, died 
at his home in Milwaukee on January 
3. He was also for many years a direc- 
tor of the Northwestern National (Fire), 
the Milwaukee Mechanics and the Con- 
cordia Fire, all of Milwaukee. Mr. Vogel 
was born in Milwaukee and was one of 
the city’s most prominent industrialists, 
financiers as well as a leader in civic 
affairs. His philanthropies were broad 
but unostentatious. 

. * 

Douglas Tracy Smith last Friday cele- 
brated twenty-five years with the Con- 
necticut General Life. He is with the 
Allen, Russell & Allen general agency 
in Hartford. An insurance man since 
graduating from Yale, he has been a 
Hartford alderman, was for three years 
on the finance committee of the city and 
is vice-president of the Charity Organi- 
zation of the Community Chest. 


Paul Williams, recently elected clerk 
of the 1936 New Jersey House of As- 
sembly, is an insurance broker with of- 
fices at 19 Market Street, Newark. He 
resides with his family in South Orange. 
Besides being secretary and advisor to 
Senator-elect Lester H. Clee, speaker of 
the 1935 Assembly, Williams was assist- 
ant clerk of the House in 1931. Fred- 
erick A. Brodesser, who was succeeded 
by Williams as Assembly clerk, is also 
an insurance broker with offices in Eliz- 
abeth. 

* *x * 

W. Malcolm Mungavin has been ap- 
pointed manager for the British Isles 
by the Crown Life of Toronto. For the 
past ten years he has been with Canada 
Life. During the World War he served 
with the R.F.A. in France, reaching the 
rank of ‘captain. 

’ . 

Lawrence Daw, secretary-manager of 
the Syracuse division of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, has 
been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee which will redraft the electrical 
code of Syracuse. 
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Sun’s “Business Speaks” Edition 
Makes Big Hit 


One of the biggest hits which has yet 
been made by a daily paper in a special 
edition was the supplements the Sun 
printed Saturday, under the caption “The 
Voice of Business.” Some of the most 
prominent men in America went to the 
bat telling their opinion of attacks on 
American business which have _ been 
growing in number; defending individu- 
alism; asking for fair play relative to 
taxation; and, incidenially, expressing 
their faith in American commerce and 
industry and in the country as a whole. 

The publication of this issue was a 
master editorial stroke and much credit 
is due to Keats Speed, managing editor, 
and other members of the Sun’s staff. 
3efore the edition came out it was wide- 
ly advertised and one order alone from 
California came in for 18,000 copies be- 
fore the paper had reached the streets. 

* * * 


Nothing Can Stop Industrial Growth 
of This Country 


No one can read the New York Sun’s 
“Voice of Business” edition without feel- 
ing hopeful of America’s future. The 
issue among other things gives high 
spots in the American business develop- 
ment of 150 years. It does not see how 
anything is going to stop that progress 
The issue contains a three column edi- 
torial, which starts as follows: 

“A historian many years ago, after 
pondering the question, determined that 
all civilizations rest on iron and the al- 
phabet. If he thus ruled out certain in- 
tangible origins, his idea was still basic 
enough for historical research. So the 
quest for truth in any other field of 
knowledge proceeds most directly if it 
sets out from fundamentals. The Sun’s 
symposium on economic questions brings 
together a number of authorities who, 
in the main, have built their arguments 
on bedrock. In their discussion of agri- 
culture and industry, public utilities, fi- 
nance, taxation, and the moral responsi- 
bility of business, they have been direct 
and forward-looking. 

“What most profoundly concerns the 
American people at this moment is the 
nation’s future course—call it recovery 
for a higher stage of human living, or 
what you will. There is assurance that 
our future can be made more prosperous 
for all in the nation than ever was the 
past. This assurance does not rest on 
quackery in social planning, but on ex- 
perience, and it will be strengthened with 
the broadening of our economic vision. 
A business man of some experience may 
gamble on a forecast in forming his poli- 
cies for a new year; he will be guided 
not solely by what he knows of his in- 
dustry but by all he can possibly learn 
of the changes in related fields of busi- 
ness and other public interests. A 
drought in Kansas, a new law passed in 
Washington, an invention brought to 
tuition in a Detroit motor factory, each 
can be as serious in its impact on rail- 
roading, for example, as a rise in the 


























Yet any business man 


of rails. 
would be foolish to believe that the tem- 


price 


porary conflicts set up by these and 
other economic forces can long obstruct 
the further development of the United 
States which all our history has prepared 
ior.” 

* * * 


Lawyers Baffled by Records Necessary 
in Meeting Unemployment In- 
surance Laws 


The state unemployment insurance 
laws have turned law offices of the Uni- 
ted States into mad houses. Lawyers are 
absolutely amazed by the amount of 
record keeping that will be necessary, 
also the tremendous waste they can vis- 
valize. They are irritated by the variety 
of the requests for information which is 
swamping them. A recent article ap- 
pearing in one of the daily papers was 
punctuated by sentences starting as fol- 
lows: “Owners should bear in mind that 
.’ There were lots of things “to 
bear in mind.” 

One such article was written by AIl- 
bert Hutton, chairman of the Brooklyn 
Real Estate Board’s Committee on Un- 
employment Insurance. Discussing the 
tremendous record-keeping, confusion, 
ete., he said: “It is a responsibility of 
the owners to make reports to the state 
division on unemployment insurance and 
also to pay their contributions when due. 

“If they desire to do so, they may 
have their managing agents make the 
reports and deduct the contributions 
from the accounts covering the buildings, 
but when this is done the managing 
agent should submit duplicate reports to 
the owner. 

“There is some confusion in the minds 
of the public regarding the apparent 
double system of unemployment insur- 
ance—the State and the Federal. All 
employers of four or more employes 
come under the State act, but only those 
employers having eight or more persons 
in their employ come under Federal jur- 
isdiction. Another difference is that the 
State act includes domestic servants, 
while the Federal measure excludes em- 
ployes of this type. Fortunately, while 
the Federal law went into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, no payments will be required 
until 1937. In this connection, however, 
it should be borne in mind that the pay- 
ments due the Federal Government in 
1937 will be based on the wages paid in 
1936. The first payment toward the 
State Unemployment Insurance Fund 
will be due on April 1 of this year. In 
paying the Federal unemployment tax 
in 1937, you will be able to credit against 
it 90% of what you pay the State. 

“This 90% credit may not actually be 
as liberal as it would seem. The State 
contributions for 1936 are based on 1% 
of the wages or salaries paid to em- 
ployes who would be benefited by the 
law, while the Federal taxes will be 
based on 1% of the total pay roll. In all 
probabilities, an attempt will be made to 
amend the State-act this year, so as to 





bring its provisions into conformity with 
the Federal measure. 

“Employers are forbidden to deduct 
any part of the unemployment contribu- 
tions from their employes, and any 
agreement made to accomplish this pur- 
pose would be void. 

“Employers must keep records of their 
employes, for the State act provides that 
every employer, including employers not 
subject to this article, shall keep a true 
and accurate record of the number of 
employes and the wages paid by him, 
and shall furnish to the commissioner, 
upon demand, a sworn statement of the 
same. Such record shall be open to in- 
spection at any time and as often as 
may be necessary to verify the number 
of employes and the amount of the pay 
rolls. 

“Where an employe is given free rent 
as part of his wages, unemployment con- 
tributions will have to be made on the 
money equivalent of the rent. The same 
applies to gratuities and gifts, regard- 
less of who makes them. If a janitor or 
doorman receives a total of $100 in gifts 
from the tenants in a building during 
the course of a year, this apparently will 
have to be considered as part of his in- 
come, and unemployment contributions 
paid accordingly.” 

* * * 


The Depression Cycles 


One of the best articles in the N. Y. 
Sun’s great issue described the past de- 
pressions and was written by Preston S. 
Krecker. He made an interesting point 
about the constantly recurring business 
cycles which follow each other in an end- 
less chain. Along these lines he said: 

“The pattern of each is the same, 
though varied by circumstance and en- 
vironment. The sequence of phases may 
be said to be crisis, followed by depres- 
sion, the depression by revival, the re- 
vival by prosperity and that prosperity 
by a fresh crisis or panic. During wars 
forces which transcend economics inter- 
rupt the normal sequence of events and 
cause more serious convulsions, although 
the cycle differs only as to type, not in 
fundamentals. 

“Strange as it may seem crises and 
depressions are more frequent in pro- 
gressive countries than in those which 
are backward. They usually are precipi- 
tated by excessive and overoptimistic 
prosperity. Disturbances of that sort 
have been noted for 200 years or more. 
The Netherlands, France and England, 
among other countries, experienced them 
before the United States came into ex- 
istence. They have occurred repeatedly 
in our own comparatively short history, 
and within a generation they have vis- 
ited Canada, Australia, South America 
and Japan. Frequently panics have syn- 
chronized here and abroad. At other 
times they have been more or less local- 
ized. 

“Our .economic history may be divided 
into four epochs. First the maritime 
period from 1795 to about 1825; second, 
agricultural period to 1850; mining and 
railroad age, from 1850 to 1900; indus- 
trial and corporate period, from 1900 to 
the present time. During that great evo- 
lution the country has passed through 
many financial crises with attendant de- 
pressions. Most of those disturbances 
have been due to too rapid growth, com- 
plicated by defects in the monetary and 
banking system.” 

& ¢ *& 


Public Can Buy Book of Y. E. Allison 


The Filson Club of Louisville, which 
got out The Select Works of Young E. 
Allison, brilliant editor of The Insurance 
Field who died three years ago in Louis- 
ville, are now ready to furnish extra 
copies of this volume, and they can be 
obtained from the printer, John P. Mor- 
ton & Co., 422 West Main Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

* * * 


Lehman on Guaranteed Mortgages 


I doubt if insurance company execu- 
tives, particularly in the surety field, will 
argue with Governor Lehman of New 
York State on that portion of his annual 


message to the legislature which frowns 
on the sale of guaranteed mortgage cer- 
tificates. The Governor is characteris- 
tically frank in saying: 

“The sale of guaranteed mortgage cer- 
tificates should no longer be allowed. 
Similarly, the sale of non-guaranteed 
mortgage investments whe:. coupled with 
a repurchase agreement, which in es- 
sence is equivalent to a guarantee, should 
be forbidden. A guaranteed mortgage 
certificate is unsound. It has brought 
enough financial loss to our people.” 

Governor Lehman also reviewed the 
great guarantee mortgage activity since 
August, 1933, when the New York Insur- 
ance Department took over the title and 
mortgage guaranty corporations doing 
business within the state. George S. 
Van Schaick was Superintendent at the 


time, and in speaking of the work ac- 
complished the Governor said: 
“The Insurance Department attacked 


this stupendous task with vision and 
courage. In 1934 I recommended the cre- 
ation of a mortgage commission to assist 
in the protection of the interests of hold- 
ers of guaranteed mortgage certificates. 
Such a commission was created by the 
legislature a year ago. As a result of 
the coordinated efforts of the Insurance 
Department and of the Mortgage Com- 
mission great strides have been made. 

“The Insurance Department took over 
$1,300,000,000 of guaranteed whole mort- 
gages. At the present time they have 
been reduced to about $800,000,000 and 
the amount being serviced to about $400,- 
000,000. Furthermore, the department 
has commenced an orderly liquidation of 
nearly all of the companies that were 
taken over in August, 1933. In short, we 
are making substantial progress. 

“The Mortgage Commission has done 
fine work in assisting certificate holders 
in reorganizing certificate issues and in 
restoring the properties to a level more 
near their real value. The commission 
acquired jurisdiction of $700,000,000 of 
guaranteed mortgage certificate issues 
from the Insurance Department in the 
spring of last year. Since then the com- 
mission has made a splendid record. It 
has completed reorganizations in about 
400 series amounting to $75,000,000. Near- 
ly 1,000 more series representing $300,- 
000,000 of principal amount are in the 
process of reorganization. The commis- 
checks 


sion is distributing interest 
amounting to $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 a 
month. 

“Here again is a situation where the 


state has successfully met the challeng- 
ing events of a serious emergency and 
has been able to cope with them with 
dispatch and effectiveness. Here again 
the state is now able to direct its atten- 
tion to the formulation of a permanent 
policy with respect to mortgage financ- 
ing.” 
* * * 


“The Most Influential Individual in 
the U. S.” 


It was General Hugh S. Johnson who 
said that Felix Frankfurter was “the 
most influential single individual in the 
United States.” The basis for this char- 
acterization, according to the General, 
was that Mr. Frankfurter had “insinu- 
ated” his “boys” into key positions in 
every department of the present admin- 
istration. In Fortune for January there 
is a timely sketch of the famous Har- 
vard Law School professor and also a 
signed article by him titled “The Young 
Men Go To Washington.” For some- 
thing like twenty years Felix Frankfur- 
ter has been placing promising young 
zraduates of the Harvard Law School. 
For years he supplied Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis and four judges of lower 
Federal courts a law school graduate a 
year apiece as a legal secretary. He did 
a lot of similar recruiting for the Wash- 


ington government service and New 
York law offices over the years. 
In his article in Fortune Mr. Frank- 


furter tells why he believes a democracy 
needs youth. Following are a couple of 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Form Clearing House on 
Social Security Laws 


THOS. WATTERS, _ JR, IN CHARGE 


National Board and Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Executives Cooperating 
In This Movement 

The committee on laws of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, in coopera- 
tion with the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, has organized 
and will maintain, under the supervision 
of the committee and its counsel, a spe- 
cial department to be known as the Un- 
derwriters Sociai Security Service. This 
will act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion in regard to the federal and various 
state social security laws. 

The services of Thomas Watters, Jr.. 
of the firms of Lyons, Cohen, Watters 
and Baldridge of Washington, D. C. and 
Parrish, Guthrie. Watters and Colflesh 
of Des Moines, Iowa, have been obtained. 
Mr. Watters has long been identified 
with the work of the legal department of 
the National Board in lowa. The offices 
of the Service were opened on Monday 
in Room 220 of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters Building, at 85 John 
Street, New York. Mr. Watters will be 
assisted by Attorneys Lester F. Beck 
and Charles F. Littlepage. 

The service will be furnished to all 
companies subscribing to the work of 
the committee on laws of the National 
Board and the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. Also it will be 
available, upon application, to regional 
organizations of stock fire, marine, casu- 
alty, surety and fidelity companies, at a 
reasonable cost. 

Application of Federal Statute 

The federal act applies to all who em- 
ploy as many as eight individuals who 
work anywhere in the United States (in- 
cluding the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii) a day or more of any week for 
twenty weeks during the caiendar year. 
The only exemptions are the following: 

(1) Agricultural labor; 

(2) Domestic service in a 
home; 

(3) Service performed as an officer or 
member of the crew of a vessel on the 
navigable waters of the United States; 

(4) Service performed by an individual 
in the employ of his son, daughter, or 
spouse, and service performed by a child 
under the age of twenty-one in the em- 
ploy of his father or mother; 

(5) Service performed in the employ 
of the United States Government or of 
an instrumentality of the United States; 

(6) Service performed in the employ 
of a state, a political subdivision thereot, 
cr an instrumentality of one or more 
states or political subdivisions ; 

(7) Service performed in the employ 
of a corporation, community chest, fund, 
or foundation organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or educational purposes, or 
for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals, no part of the net earnings 
of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. 

Up to this time laws have been en- 
acted in the following states, but it will 
be observed the federal act applies 
whether or not there is a state enact- 
ment: Alabama, California, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and District of Columbia. 

The object of the Service is to gather 
all necessary data and information in re- 
gard to s cial se curity legislation, includ- 
ing both unemployment and old age pen- 
sion laws, and the rules and regulations 
promulgated in respect to them in the 
various jurisdictions, digest this material 
and furnish to its subscribers that which 
is pertinent to the insurance business. 


private 


H. W. Miller Secretary 
Of Commercial Union 


IN CHARGE OF AUTO. DEPT. 





Formerly Special Agent in New York 
State With Syracuse Headquarters; 
Promotion Is Well Deserved 





United States Manager F. W. Koeck- 
ert of the Commercial Union announces 
that Harry W. Miller has been appointed 
secretary in charge of automobile pro- 





HARRY W. 


MILLER 


duction and underwriting. Mr. Miller 
until recently was a special agent for 
the organization with headquarters at 
Syracuse, N. Y., from which position he 
was transferred to the New York office. 

Mr. Miller has been connected with 
the Commercial Union throughout his 
entire business life. His many friends 
in and out of the business will be glad 
to learn of his advancement and the 
further recognition that has come to him. 





New York State Upheld In 
U. S. Supreme Court Case 


The United States Supreme Court on 
Monday blocked efforts of the Federal 
government to overthrow the jurisdiction 
of the New York State Courts and as- 
sume control over the disposition of 
about $2,500,000 of surplus funds of three 
dissolved Russian fire insurance compa- 
nies. The unanimous ruling of the Su- 
preme Court was that the right of the 
state courts to direct disposition of the 
funds of the insurers, once jurisdiction 
had been assumed, cannot be disturbed. 
The Federal government may assert its 











Amends Rule on Reinsurance 
As to Excepted Cities Only 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
has amended Section 13 of its by-laws 
dealing with reinsurance, putting to an 
end its ban on reinsurance of non-associ- 


ation companies. This change, however, 
applies only in the excepted cities and 
not in ordinary territory where the ban 
on non-association company reinsurance 
continues. 

Under the amendment, company mem- 
bers now are permitted the interchange 
of business with non-member companies 
on risks located in the territory under 
the jurisdiction of the following organi- 
zations, provided such non-association 
companies or their representatives are 
members of the organizations named: 

Association of Fire Underwriters of 
Baltimore City; Board of Fire Under- 
writers of Allegheny County; Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Buffalo 
Association of Fire Underwriters; New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange; Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association ; 
Philadelphia Suburban Underwriters’ As- 
sociation; Suburban Division of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion; Underwriters Association of the 
District of Columbia. 





Bradley Succeeds Costello 
As Deputy in Pennsylvania 


Michael J. Bradley of Philadelphia has 
been appointed Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania in charge of 
examinations. He succeeds A. G. Cos- 
tello, also of Philadelphia. Mr. Bradley 
is 38 years of age and a veteran of the 


World War, having served in the Navy 
as chief radio technician in charge of 
communications at various American 
naval headquarters in Europe. After 
that he was engaged in the brokerage 
and investment security business for sev- 
eral years. For the last year he has 
served as chief examiner in the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department. While in 
Italy during the war Mr. Bradley mar- 
ried an Italian girl and they now have 
four children. 

Mr. Costello leaves the Department 
after having served for twenty-four 
years. He began as an examiner and 
had been deputy commissioner since 
1927. His high grade work made him 
many friends in insurance circles who 
regret his departure. No announcement 
as to his future plans has been made. 





rights in the courts but only in the same 
manner as any other claimant. The Rus- 
sian companies involved were the Mos- 
cow Fire, Northern of Moscow and the 
First Russian. When the United States 
recognized the Soviet in 1933 the surplus 
funds were assigned to this country 
which then sought control of the funds. 


WALTER J. CHASE IN ARIZONA 
Walter J. Chase, prominent Philadel- 
phia agent, has left with members of 
his family to spend the winter at Tucson, 





Arizona. 





Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kesey, President 


CAPITAL . ° . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES : . 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ° 
NET SURPLUS . ° . . 
TOTAL ASSETS ° . . 


at $60,688.08 in the above statement are 


G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement December 31st, 1934 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance gn ye Basis. 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,351,369.36 
212,275.00 

* 23,282.17 
2,587,232.01 
5,674,158.54 


Securities carried 
States as required by law. 


. . . . 


























PITTSBURGH INSURANCE DAY 





Tenth Anniversary Celebration Set for 
Feb. 10; Six Executives Accept 
Speaking Invitations 


The tenth anniversary Pittsburgh In- 
surance Day and dinner dance will be 
held on Monday, February 10, at the 
William Penn Hotel, and plans to make 
the occasion an outstanding success are 
well under way. Executives who have 
already accepted speaking invitations in- 
clude Commissioner Owen B. Hunt of 
Pennsylvania; Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink of New York; Di- 
rector of Insurance Ernest Palmer of 
Illinois; Kenneth H. Bair, president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
who is also acting on the reception com- 
mittee; W. Owen Wilson, chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, National Association : 
and President John Thomas of the Na- 
tional Union Fire who has consented to 
serve as chairman of the guest commit- 
tee which will invite the visiting execu- 
tives. More than 1,500 persons have 
received the first bulletin of the Insur- 
ance Club of Pittsburgh. 

Committees in charge of the affair include re. 
ception, A. C. Supplee, chairman; guest, J. M. 
Thomas, chairman; entertainment, C. H. Alex. 
ander, chairman; speakers, W. M. Reid, chair- 
man; finance, C. F. Flaherty, chairman; tickets, 
H. S. Bepler, chairman; publicity, C. H. Bok- 
man, chairman; floor, E. W. Geisler, chairman; 
dinner, C, A. Reid, chairman, and luncheon, J. J. 
O’Donnell, chairman, R. H. Alexander is presi- 
dent of the club. 





Caledonian to Erect New 
Home Office in Hartford 


Work is to be started shortly in Hart- 
ford on a handsome new United States 
head office building for the Caledonian 
of Edinburgh. It is expected that this 
structure, which will also house the Cale- 
donian-American and which will be 
erected on the site surrounded by Gar- 
den and Cogswell Streets and opening 
on the south by a narrow strip to Asy- 
lum Street, will be completed in the 
spring of 1937. The architect, Carl J. 
Malmfeldt of Hartford, has been identi- 
fied with many of the finest building 
projects in that Connecticut city. 

It is planned to use limestone and 
granite for the exterior facing, which 
will be of the modified classical design. 
The main axis will be on line with 
Broad Street. The building will be built 
using a fire proof type of construction 
with two stories, a pent house, and 
basement, with provisions made for add- 
ing a future story. The basement is to 
have a sprinkler system. A ventilating 
system with controlled humidification 
will be installed, together with the usual 
mechanical and sanitary conveniences. 

The first floor will contain executive 
offices and underwriting departments. 
The second floor will be occupied by 
Statistical and accounting departments. 
The pent house will contain girls’ club 
room, kitchenette, rest rooms and space 
for ventilating equipment. The men’s 
club room, press room, shipping room, 
storage vaults, supply, storage, boiler 
room and switch board room, together 
with four car garage, will be placed in 
the basement. 

The grounds will be arranged with 
ample outside parking for the staff, and 
will be landscaped in harmony with the 
building. 


ROBERT M. JOHNSTON DEAD 

Robert M. johnston, well-known local 
agent, of Atlantic City and for many 
years active in New Jersey Republican 
politics, was found dead in his room at 
the Stacy-Trent Totel in Trenton last 
Thursday. He was 64 years of age and 
death was attributed to heart disease. 
Since last summer he had been assistant 
secretary of the State Board of Com- 
merce and Navigation. After serving 
nine years as the Senate’s supervisor of 
bills he was made Senate secretary in 
1924 and held that position for several 
years. Also for nine years he was in- 
surance advisor for the State Housing 
Commission and handled much of the 
state’s insurance. 
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Fred P. Walther, Engineering Star, 
Honored On 25th Anniversary 


Before Going With Continental He Inspected Special Hazards 
in Wide Area and Studied Conflagration Hazards in 
Many Cities; Hobby Is Gardening 


Golf, Broadway night clubs, Winter 
trips to Miami Beach have no lure for 
Frederick P. Walther, chief engineer of 
the America Fore fleet. His biggest kick 
outside of his professional duties is get- 
ting into old clothes on Saturday after- 
noon and puttering around his garden in 
Montclair, N. J. When night comes he 
wants to spend it with his family. But 
one night last week he remained in town 
and went to a restaurant. So did the 
entire engineering division of the Ameri- 


ca Fore, headed by Vice-President C. W. 
Pierce. They were in the restaurant 
giving a dinner to Mr. Walther, thus 


ending a gala day for him. It had start- 
ed when Chairman Ernest Sturm pre- 
sented him with a medal, signalizing a 
quarter of a century of service. Twenty- 
five roses had also been given to him and 
remained on his desk. At the dinner his 
associates in the engineering division 
gave him a fountain pen set. 

One of the most modest men in the 
insurance business, Walther has _ been 
one of the most valuable. He is as able 
a conflagration expert as insurance 
knows; has inspected risks from coast 
to coast; and at the dinner there was 
read a letter from the Boston engineer- 
ing end of the America Fore, signed by 
John L. Morton, division engineer, 
America Fore; Parker Spaulding, P. A. 
Schanbacher and W. D. Chandler, asso- 
ciates. The Boston quartette also pre- 
sented him with a gift. In a letter Bos- 
ton wrote that this gift is “a slight 
token of our esteem for the best sprin- 
klered risk underwriter in the business 
and a helluva good fellow.” 


Some Recent Activities 


For years Mr. Walther’s underwriting 
advice has been in demand in America 
Fore circles and with many members ot 
the public, too. For instance, he has 
recently been making trips to distilleries 
to confer with some of the leading dis- 
tillers for the purpose of advising them 
relative to construction in their plants. 
With the development of the liquor busi- 
ness following repeal of Prohibition 
many new buildings have been erected. 
The old frame rack warehouse, for in- 
stance, is giving way to fireproof con- 
struction. In addition to building con- 
struction, there are many points to dis- 
cuss, such as underwriting and the limi- 
tation of areas, 

A graduate of Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, his first insurance 
contact was with the Chicago Board of 
Fire Underwriters where he was an in- 
spector of special hazards, his specialty 
being printing risks. Chicago has some 
of the biggest printing outfits in the 
world, including the Donnelly Co., which 
prints the Chicago city directory. Next, 
he went with the Survey Bureau of Chi- 
cago which was run by the late Samuel 
H. Lockett, one of the greatest engineer- 
ing stars in the history of American fire 
insurance. The Survey Bureau inspected 
individual risks, reporting on all the mer- 
cantile and special hazards. Territory 
was the central states. In those days 
Walther was assigned a town and he 
would inspect every mercantile and spe- 
cial hazard in it. Milwaukee and Indian- 
apolis were two of the largest towns 
where he got the inspection lowdown, 
but one of his biggest jobs was inspect- 
ing a large part of the risks of this type 
in the state of Missouri. 


Conflagration Hazard Reports 


Walther’s next tie-up was with the 
old committee of twenty, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, head of the com- 
mittee being Lockett. It made special 





FREDERICK P. WALTHER 


inspections of the conflagration hazard 
and fire protection facilities of a town. 
It studied building, inspection, inflamma- 
ble codes and electric conditions, object 
being to size up conflagration hazards. 
The committee would send out a party 
of experts consisting of structural engi- 
neer, hydraulic engineer, fire department 
engineer and their assistants. George 
W. Booth would generally be in charge 
of “the party.” Walther was the top 
structural engineer. Later—in 1906—the 
committee became known as the commit- 
tee on fire prevention and engineering 
standards, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. When George W. Booth was 
transferred to New York in 1906 as head 
of the National Board’s engineering di- 
vision Walther succeeded him as chief 
of the parties of engineers and others 
who made these conflagration hazard in- 
spection tours. 

These touring troops of engineers trav- 
eled extensively and would remain in a 
city all the way from a fortnight to five 
or six months. When they came to New 


York it was five months straight engi- 
neering, 
Came Here in 1911 

In January, 1911, Mr. Walther joined 
the Continental and moved to New York 
City. Some years later he became chief 
engineer. 

When asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer what has been the principal 
change in the protection for the compan- 
ies against conflagrations which he has 
noted in his experience Mr. Walther said 
it was the increased amount of fire re- 


sistive construction, great improvement 
in fire fighting facilities, tremendous 


changes in fire departments, improve- 
ment of water supply and large number 
of risks equipped with automatic sprin- 
klers. Proper installation and handling 
of electricity has minimized that hazard. 

“Then you do not look for conflagra- 
tions?” Mr. Walther was asked. He 
smiled quizically. 

“We always have the human factor 
with us,” he answered. “And that fac- 
tor may upset the most ingeniously con- 
ccived safety devices. Then, too, it is 
always possible for some safety service 
to go wrong, you know.” 

How Conflagrations Started 

The Eastern Underwriter got Mr. 
Walther talking about the origin of con- 
flagrations. The reporter thought this 
was an opportunity, for instance, to find 
out whether the big Chicago fire of 1871 
was really caused by Mrs. O’Leary‘s cow 


knocking over the lantern in the barn 
while the cow was being milked. 

“My father and my mother went 
through the Chicago fire,” said Mr. 


Walther; “and that’s the story they be- 
lieved, and so did their neighbors and 
other Chicago friends.” 

Asked how the other conflagrations 
started Mr. Walther paused while his 
thoughts flew back. To the best of his 
knowledge and belief origins of some 
conflagrations are as follow: 

Baltimore, 1904: Slow burning of a 
fire in a mercantile building. Combus- 
tion developed as heat exploded which 
went up elevator shaft. 

Jacksonville, 1901: “Old man’s beard” 
—in other words, moss from trees. It 
was being dried out in a plant which 
made mattresses. Fire reached shingle 
roof buildings and spread. 


Salem, 1914: Started in a hazardous 
little risk. Did not remain in that area 
long. 


San Francisco, 1906: Earthquake start- 
ed this one. 

Chelsea, 1908: 
plant. 

Black Tom, 1916; Kingsland, 1917: 
Munition fires. Supposed to have grown 
out of World War activities of alien en- 
emies. 

Shell 


Morgan, N. J., 


3egan in rag storage 


1918: loading 





Canadian Loss Ratios On Various 
Classifications of Fire Risks 





\ schedule of classification of fire’in- the following loss ratios for 1934 and 
surance risks issued by the Canadian for the five-year period 1930-1934 in- 
Dominion Insurance Department gives clusive: 

1934 5 yr. ave 
Dwellings in protected cities, towns and villages........... error. 49.25% 
Dwellings in unprotected cities, towns and villages............. cee eeeeeeee 60.63 75.94 
SE ST GE GE TG TON yo nino. o0. 0:00 Skikioscdciinccedcesacewonssn 59.36 82.97 
ee ee Se Ge TE SI ENDS 6. oo 00:5 8 6.0 66.5 nis 664050 085k oe bees ceessnas cee 48.34 
Mercantile risks, wholesale stores, and warehouses and contents............ 30.01 66.44 
Mercantile risks, ie Gees Ne GRIN a5 0 ccs.cc0 bc ecs eee 6000s .censcsce 53.75 
Be a err een rrr ene 38.63 
nN En MI, SIL cx css Weenie galarahe We Rais ene kee tee awa s Coe usineex 14.65 24.21 
ee OE I 8S cia ais eS kb swe use Claw scents pase arcane ooee shewaane 95.70 122.30 
RE i a a ee aide asia aed ace Salbw aie ain ale wes aisle SiON 43.00 37.50 
ee GI NONE CGN ou. ores vic bss vawdwe anlac ieee seed suaewseleiee el 32.79 44.71 
RE ES Ene er ee eer Se 96.96 
Grain elevators ...... Scien: Aid cdc ttqh coda aise te Jad Wels OW th ak a ah ek a ac 49.27 
EE tb kb ont bbceain tb 6uede oh hts oad doesn west a adn ewedeaastaeD 13.89 33.28 
REE RS Se IRE ea ty tr mene Ae SNES AR ang en ae eae he Meant a . 194.43 138.85 
DO ME asc cue ad pues wainds -savews areca sbaliv chs Oaernpaweeses wats 109.92 103.81 
ERS SOOR DE WNOERE WOTTRETS 5. «5.6.0.5 5.60 6.000 cen vcckcvwnecederiess seca deen 43.95 
RE CERES IRE FEC TO See RRP ON aS eee ee eer enr e eae 64.64 36.19 
er rn i Os CG gL. ood de aud hae ee eukea eae ease 44,70 31.60 
Ok OO Se eee ee re re roe 38.20 
IR Nb Girt ccna 6 ashe es casa bAaat meee wemsoes onan r 55.34 
RS aie L dk eid dike 2 dwigck bene 7 bake Rial ine OBA ea eud nas Baieee ' 53.66 
EEE OE EE ELIE EET OLS 55.24 
OE NIN ono tow ba as a pibed ven OOS 0.00000 05.0% 67.94 
III RI 100s hia g/oceiar hs anche bs ole web wate wane to aa sea 48.83 
All other one-year and short term risks.... censsestaveraccescesseceseeessSOee 56.85 
Sprinklered risks of whatever nature or occupancy 31.61 

PE I NO arcs dies ccna ad caen Us Ve aOR aA eueee wh enadeanneed 55.79% 








plant. Origin of fire not known. 
Cloquet, Minn., 1918: Forest fires. 
Experience Outside of Country 

In 1916 when the Continental decided 
to enter the island of Cuba Mr. Walther 
was sent down to study the general con- 
ditions in order to develop the necessary 
underwriting rules. In 1920 he visited 
various Central American countries for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walther have two sons 
and a daughter, The older son, Fred- 
erick P., Jr., is sales promotion manager 
for the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Coal Co. His son, Alden P., is with 
the Merchants Fire. He was named, by 
the way, after Alden C. Noble, president 
of that company, who was formerly with 
the Continental. His daughter, Jeanne, 
is a student at Wheaton College. 





Cannon Succeeds Heltzen as 


Rhode Island Dep’t Head 


Oscar L. Heltzen, in charge of the 
Rhode Island Insurance Department as 
Deputy Commissioner of the Banking 
and Insurance Department, was dismissed 
from office last week and replaced by 
Peter Leo Cannon, a Democrat and 
Providence lawyer. Mr. Heltzen was a 
Republican who was held over when con- 
trol of the state went to the Democrats 
a year ago. Mr. Cannon is 39 years of 
age and a graduate of ‘Brown University 
and Harvard Law School. He was ad- 
mitted to the Khode Island bar in 1922 
and is a lieutenant-colonel on the staff 
of Governor Theocwore F. Green. 

Mr. Heltzen served as assistant at- 
torney general of Rhode Island before 
becoming Insurance Commissioner in 
1933. When the Department was reor- 
ganized a year ago he remained in 
charge of insurance as Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 





George Tilley, Pearl Head, 
Knighted by King George 

Included in the New Year’s honors list 
in Great Britain was the announcement 
of the Knighthood by King George of 
George Tilley, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Pearl Assurance, for 
meritorious public services. Sir George 
has been on a visit to this country for 
the past few weeks and sailed for Eng- 
land last Thursday on the Majestic. His 
name has been identified with the Pearl 
for the past fifty years of which com- 
pany he has been a director since 1915 
and chairman of the board since 1925. 

In addition to the prominent place 
which Sir George Tilley holds in finan- 
cial circles, he has also been especially 
interested in financing hospital work in 
England and other public services. The 
large financial interests of the Pearl in 
this country necessitate frequent visits 
by the chairman and he and his family, 
who usually accompany him, always look 
forward with pleasure to their visits here 
and appreciate the courtesy and hospi- 
tality extended to them. 


Bergen County Agents To 
Hear Four Speakers Jan. 16 


Members of the Bergen County, N. J., 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents will 
hear four speakers at their meeting on 
the evening of January 16 at the Oritani 
Field Club in Hackensack. The speak- 
ers will include William Quaid, vice- 
president of the Southern Fire; Winant 
Van Winkle, New Jersey state senator 
and vice-president of the Loyalty Group; 
kK. S. Kissam, special agent of the Stock 
Company Association, and Leon A. Wat- 
son, expert of the New Jersey Schedule 
Rating Office. 


WM. C. EGBERT BEREAVED 


William C. Egbert, special agent of 
the National Union Fire at Baltimore, 
last week suffered the loss of his father, 
William E. Egbert, w ho died after a long 
illness at his home in baie sie eo 
He was 63 years of age 
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Richard M. Bissell 50 Years With 
Hartford Fire; Honored At Dinner 


Richard M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire and an executive who has 
been honored with election to many 
posts of high responsibility by his asso- 
ciates in the business, on January 2 com- 
pleted a half century with the company. 
The occasion was marked formally by a 
dinner given to Mr. Bissell last Thurs- 





Blank & Stoller 
RICHARD M. BISSELL 


day night at the Country Club of Farm- 
ington, Conn., by the directors and offi- 
cers of the Hartford Fire. However, 
the entire business of fire insurance joins 
these direct associates of Mr. Bissell in 
acknowledging his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the advancement of insurance 
and in wishing him health and long life. 

Comparatively few executives in anv 
line of business possess technical knowl- 
edge plus leadership ability to the extent 


which Mr. Bissell does. In the twenty- 
three years that he has been president 
of the Hartford Fire he has been an ac- 
tive participant and constructive force in 
a large proportion of joint undertakings 
to effect improvement and greater sta- 
dilization in various branches of fire in- 
surance. Combining skill, tact, infinite 
patience and energy Mr. Bissell has 
frequently been called upon to head new 
organization movements because of his 
ability to harmonize conflicting view- 
points and to arouse the united enthusi- 
asm and support of groups of executives 
who previously had appeared to be al- 
most hopelessly divided. The splendid 
and cordial tributes rendered him on the 
occasion of his fiftieth anniversary with 
the Hartford Fire are recognized as fully 
deserved and he starts another year with 
the company continuing to hold the un- 
qualified admiration and affection of all 
who know him. 


Son of Hartford General Agent 


Richard M. Bissell came into insurance 
at birth it may be said. He was born 
in 1863, the son of George F. Bissell, who 
was then general agent of the Hartford 
Fire at the Western department in Chi- 
cago. Previously he had been a local 
agent of the company in Iowa in the 
1850s and was appointed a special agent 
in 1861. After being graduated from 
Yale in 1883 Richard M. Bissell joined 
the local agency of Moore & Jaynes of 
Chicago, an old-established office of the 
Hartford Fire. Early in January, 1886, 
he joined the company’s Western de- 
partment at Chicago. He received a 
broad training and earned promotion 
rapidly. He served as special agent, 
assistant general agent and then member 
of a general agency firm before being 
called to Hartford in 1903 to serve as 
vice-president. In 1909 he became un- 
derwriting manager and four years later 
was elected to the presidency, the posi- 
tion which he still holds. 

Under his administration the Hartford 
Fire has become the leader of one of 
the strong insurance groups in the coun- 


try. Affiliated with the parent company 
are the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
Hartford Live Stock, New York Under- 
writers Insurance Co., Citizens of New 
Jersey and Twin City Fire of Minne- 
apolis. With the Northwestern Fire & 
Marine of Minneapolis the Hartford has 
a reciprocal reinsurance arrangement. 


President of National Board 


Mr. Bissell had served only three years 
as president of the Hartford when he 
was accorded what is considered gener- 
ally to be the highest honor a fire in- 
surance executive can receive, namely, 
election as president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. But this 
did not by any means climax an already 
distinguished career. Always a strong 
believer in cooperative movements in 
fire insurance as the best method for 
advancing the service and stability of 
the companies individually and the busi- 
ness as a whole, Mr. Bissell watched 
with apprehension for some years a 
growing trend toward individualism and 
slow sapping of strength of the old East- 
ern Union. 

The first step toward combatting un- 
bridled competition came when Mr. Bis- 
sell was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Eastern Union to investi- 
gate production conditions in this part 
of the country. After some attempts 
had been made to enlarge the member- 
ship of the Eastern Union another com- 
mittee was formed to review the possi- 
bilities of forming a new organization in 
the East which should be nearly all- 
inclusive in its company membership. 
Mr. Bissell headed this body too, later 
known as the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation organization committee. 

This task, undertaken in 1925 and 
1926, to secure adherence to a company 
association of a large number of com- 
panies which had not heretofore been 
identified with organization movements 
was admittedly difficult. In casting 
around for a man whose qualities of 
leadership were recognized and who at 
the same time possessed the needed 
characteristics of patience and diplomacy 
Mr. Bissell was virtually the unanimous 
choice of the Union companies. He ac- 
cepted the chairmanship and fulfilled the 
hopes of those who sought the formation 
of the E. U. A. 

When the association was launched in 
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1926 Mr. Bissell was the logical candj- 
date for the presidency. The future of 
the organization was still very much jn 
doubt as the whole move was recognized 
as an idealistic experiment, the success 
or failure of which hinged in large mea- 
sure upon the maintenance of confidence. 
Mr. Bissell has already deeply impressed 
many newcomers with his sincerity and 
fairness. These companies, some of them 
large and many of them small and inde- 
pendent of group affiliations, had good 
reason to feel that their interests were 
safeguarded with Mr. Bissell at the helm, 
While he was president he steadfastly 
refused to inject into debates and dis- 
cussions his own personal or company’s 
feelings but constantly maintained an 
unbiased position and often defended the 
interests of the smaller companies when 
they felt they were not in a strategic 
position. 


Three Years President of E. U. A. 


At the annual meetings in 1927 and 
1928 Mr. Bissell was re-elected president 
of the E. U. A. Although he wished per- 
sonally to retire from this post to which 
he had given most generously of his en- 
ergies and time, the members besought 
him to remain president until the asso- 
ciation became so firmly fixed upon its 
own feet that its future was assured. At 
the annual meeting in December, 1929, 
Mr. Bissell surrendered the post of pres- 
ident to another strong leader, Edward 
Milligan, president of the Phoenix of 
Hartford. 

Even then Mr. Bissell did not rest 
upon his honors. The old automobile 
conference was suffering from somewhat 
the same troubles as had afflicted the 
Eastern Union and was in need of re- 
organization and strengthening. Mr. Bis- 
sell played a major role in this under- 
taking and served from 1930 to 1932 as 
first president of the present National 
Automobile Underwriters Association. 
He helped also to organize the Insur- 
ance Executives Association which today 
is functioning with Paul L. Haid as its 
president. 


Fine Crowth of Group 


The Hartford Fire today has assets of 
more than $85,000,000, compared with 
$26,500,000 in 1913, when Mr. Bissell be- 
came president, and the premium income 
has increased in the same period from 
$16,450,000 to $32,729,000 in 1934. In 1916 
the Hartford A. & I. was organized to 
write casualty and surety lines and today 
it has assets of approximately $50,000,000. 
The Hartford Fire’s home office has been 
an outstanding building accomplishment 
during President Bissell’s administration. 





TO DOUBLE FEDERAL CAPITAL 





Stockholders to Vote January 29 on 
Transfer of $2,000:000 From Surplus 
to Capital Account 
Directors of the Federal Insurance Co. 
of New Jersey, which is closely affiliated 
with interests associated with Chubb & 
Son, last week recommended to the 
stockholders that the capital of the com- 
pany be increased from $2,000,000 to #,- 
000,000 by the transfer of $2,000,000 from 
net surplus to capital account. A spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders to vote on 
this proposition will be held on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, January 29, at the 
company’s principal office in Jersey City. 
With the adoption of the capital change 
the company will have 400,000 shares of 

a par value of $10 each. 

A year ago the Federal had a net sur- 
plus of over $10,000,000 and capital of 
$2,000,000. Even after the new capital 
is voted the net surplus will be more 
than twice the capital. Working under 
the management of Chubb & Son the 
Federal writes ocean and inland marine 
insurance principally, with a moderate 
amount of fire business. It was started 
in 1901 with a capital of $500,000, which 
was increased to $1,000,000, then to $1,- 
500,000 and in 1929 to $2,000,000. The 
last two increases were effected by stock 
dividends. 
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News 


Fight On Excess Commission Evil 
Spurred By Threats of N. Y. Dep't. 


Members of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange at their monthly meeting 
Wednesday devoted themselves almost 
entirely to consideration of the question 
of securing observance of brokerage 
rules by the elimination of payment of 
excess commissions. Prior to the meet- 
ing members had ample time to study the 
contents of a letter addressed by Insur- 
ance Superintendent Louis H. Pink to 
the Exchange in which he inferred rather 
plainly that unless the excess commission 
evil in New York City is brought under 
control the Insurance Department may 
favor such reductions in fire rates as will 
render impossible the payment of high 
commissions. 

Vice-President Wilbur R. Crane of the 
Exchange reporting - the officers and 
the joint executive and arbitration com- 
mittees, stated that the joint committee 
has had an extended meeting and ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to review the 
whole situation and contact as far as 
possible the members who voted in the 
committee of the whole last month 
against, or who did not vote upon, the 
original recommendation to authorize the 
employment by the executive committee 
of counsel for the colendn year 1936 to 
assist the arbitration committee in its 
work as defined by the agreement. This 
canvass is actively proceeding and the 
committee anticipates being able to make 
a final report to the February meeting 
of the Exchange. 

Text of Letter from Pink 


Mr. Crane also reported receipt of the 
letter from Superintendent Pink and the 
letter was read to the Exchange. The 
letter follows: 

“The Insurance Department is con- 
cerned over reports which have reached 
it regarding the placing of fire insurance 
at excess commissions, We have no de- 
sire to inject ourselves into matters that 
may be competently dealt with by the 
Exchange but unless the Exchange can 
curb the excess commission evil, the wel- 
fare of the business will necessitate ac- 
tion by the Insurance Department. 

“The Exchange exists by virtue of vol- 
untary agreements entered into by its 
members. This places upon the Exchange 
the duty and responsibility of enforcing 
such agreements. Company representa- 
tives, agents and brokers who violate 
their pledges should be properly disci- 
plined. Whether treated as loans, re- 
funds, expenses, mark-offs or as unful- 
filled promises of excess allowances, ex- 
cess commission payments should be and 
must be definitely eliminated. We offer 
you our assistance in eradicating this 


evil. 

“The rate makers have urged us to 
refrain from ordering larger rate reduc- 
tions than those recently put into effect. 


Their position is based upon a belief that 
the current experience is abnormal and 
that future events will show a need for 
the margin of security allowed in the 


rate level. If the conduct of those in 
the business does not conform to this 
belief, the Department will be fully jus- 


tified in adopting a new course of ac- 
tion.” 
Mr. Crane then moved the adoption of 


a resolution which reads in part as 
fellows: 

“We appreciate the Superintendent’s 
interest and particularly his offer of as- 
sistance to eradicate this evil. A solu- 
tien of this problem has been attempted 
and at present the officers of the Ex- 
change and the combined executive and 
arbitration committees are actively work- 
ing on the subject. The letter of the 
Superintendent of Insurance will assist 
materially in the work already under- 
taken and is hereby referred to the joint 
committee for immediate consideration 
and report to the next meeting of the 
Exchange.” 

The motion to adopt the resolution was 
seconded by G. F. Neiley, chairman of 
the arbitration committee, who stated he 
believed that the active interest of the 
Superintendent of Insurance should and 
will direct the attention of the member- 
ship and the chief executives of compa- 
nies to the elimination of an abuse that 
has no proper place in our business 
structure. 

President Joseph W. 
Exchange, who presided, stated that 
“this is a grave situation and we should 
all consider whether or not we are going 
to make a determined effort to stamp 
out this evil. If we do not, in my judg- 
ment we shall have regulation which 
none of us will like, and we should as a 
voluntary organization realize where we 
are going.” 


Russell of the 





Second Qualification 
Course For Brokers Ready 


On Monday, January 20, the second 
series of lectures in the insurance brok- 
ers’ qualification course for the State of 
New York will start under the direction 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 
Classes will conclude with the final ex- 
amination on May 6. With thirty ses- 
sions of two hours each the course is 
divided into fire and casualty insurance 
and the broker, with examinations at the 
end of each division as well as the final 
test. Examinations are conducted by the 
Insurance Institute of America and a 
mark of 70% or better is necessary to 
p< iss. 

Lectures in this second series will be 
held on Mondays and Fridays from 6 
to 8 pm. on the eighth floor of the 
Travelers Buildings at 55 John Street. 
The price of the course will be $35 to 
members of the Insurance Society and 
$40 to non-members. Students may reg- 
ister by mail by writing for a registration 
card to the office of the secretary of the 
Society at 100 William Street. 

MAJOR G. L. LLOYD MARRIES 

Major George L. Lloyd, manager of 
\ero Insurance Underwriters of New 
York and one of the leading figures in 
aviation insurance, and Miss Martha 
Roswell, eldest of the trio of Boswell 
sisters, radio and motion picture singers, 
were married New Year’s Day at St 
Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
in New York. Harold Warner, United 
States manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
groups, acted as best man 


Brooks and Kupillas 
Form Brokerage Firm 


OFFICE AT 220 EAST 42ND STREET 





Branch to be Opened Later in Washing- 
ton; Both Members of Firm Well- 


Known in Local Market 





Joseph W. Brooks and Lawrence O. 
Kupillas have formed Brooks & Kupillas, 
Inc., to transact a general insurance 
brokerage business with headquarters at 
220 East 42nd Street, New York. An 
office at Washington, D. C. will be 
opened at an early date. 

The clientele of the new concern in- 
cludes accounts of prominence which Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Kupillas have handled 
during their connection with Baldwin, 
Kupillas & Selley, Inc., from which or- 
ganization both have severed their asso- 
ciation, Mr. Kupillas as vice-president 
and Mr. Brooks as an affiliated office 
broker. 

Mr. Brooks, president of the new cor- 
poration, is one of several former “All 
American” football stars to select insur- 
ance as a career. He entered the brok- 
erage branch of the business a number 
of years ago. He first gained gridiron 
fame as a member of the Colgate eleven, 
was selected an “All American” in 1911 
or thereabouts, and later was coach at 
Williams for three years. His promin- 
ence in the field of sport has been main- 
tained by his attainments on the squash 
courts during recent years. The 1934 
winner of the International Squash 
Championship, he lost the title last year 
but remains one of the country’s formid- 
able contenders for 1936. Mr. Brooks is 
also an aviator and owns his own plane— 
a five passenger Bellanca—which he uses 
for visiting distant points in connection 
with business. 

Career of L. O. Kupillas 


Mr. Kupillas, vice-president, started 
his insurance career in the underwriting 
branch about twenty-eight years ago 
with Edward E. Hall & Co. and shortly 
after, when that office became allied with 
Henry W. Brown & Co., he was trans- 
ferred to the latter, then operating a 
group of insurance companies. During 
ten years with the Brown concern, Mr. 
Kupillas rose to manager of its New 
York city and suburban departments, 
which expanded considerably under his 
direction. He resigned as of January 1, 
1928, to join Harrison Moore & Co. as 
executive underwriter of the Colonial 
States Fire, then being launched by the 
former interests. In 1932 he participated 
in the organization of Baldwin, Kupillas 
& Seeley, Inc., which succeeded Harrison 
Moore & Co. 

The official staff of Brooks & Kupillas, 
Inc., will also include Miss Frances Gay- 
nor Dorsey, as secretary. Miss Dorsey 
has been connected with the J. Leo Kolb 
insurance and real estate organization of 
Washington, D. C. for the past ten years. 
She is the-daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. George Frances Dorsey, and after 
attending private schools in New York, 
was graduated from the Convent of the 
Holy Cross. Later she studied business 
administration in Washington, D. C. 





ISIDOR J. POCHER DEAD 


Business of Pocher & Co. Being Carried 
on by His Son, Joseph T., Who 
Jomed Firm in 1926 

Isidor J. Pocher, long in the insurance 
brokerage business in this city, died 
Monday morning, December 30, while 
aboard the train on the way to his office 
at 226 West 34th Street, New York, from 
West Orange, N. J., where he had been 
residing temporarily. He was buried at 
Cape May, N. J., January 2. 

Mr. Pocher, whose age was 67, estab- 
lished himself in the real estate business 
in 1878. Insurance was added shortly 
after, and subsequently became his prin- 
cipal activity. He is survived by a widow 
and son, Joseph T. The latter, who has 
been associated with the office since 1926, 
is now carrying on the business. 
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TO INSTALL G.B.A. OFFICERS 


Superintendent Pink “Will Induct Presi- 
dent Simon and Other Officers Next 
Wednesday, January 15 
The newly elected officers of the Gen- 
eral Brokers Association of Metropolitan: 
District, Inc., will be inducted into office 
by Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of In- 
surance, at the next regular meeting of 
the association’ on Wednesday evening, 
January 15. The installation of the of- 
ficers will be held in the General Brok- 
yl headquarters at 60 John Street at 

m. 

The officers who will be honored by 
Superintendent Pink’s installation are 
President Paul Simon, First Vice-Presi- 
dent George F. Sullivan, Second Vice- 
President S. Nicoll Schwartz, Third 
Vice - President William J. McLaren, 
Fourth Vice-President Samuel Goldman, 
Fifth Vice-President Julius A. Cohen, 
Secretary Peter E. Kramer, Treasurer 
Abraham Prusoff; also the following 
members of the executive committee: 
Harry Broadman, Robert M. Ferguson, 
Nathan Greenbaum, John Frederick Nu- 
bel, Joseph Wank and Harry K. Weiss. 


Muller-Kraemer Gets The 
Massachusetts Bonding 


The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. has appointed Muller-Kraemer, 
Inc., 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, as one 
of its two agents in that borough for 
all casualty lines. The appointment, al- 
ready in effect, provides the Muller- 
Kraemer office with desirable facilities 
for handling the casualty requirements 
of brokers, and will be recognized as a 
valuable acquisition to the agency. At 
the same time, the appointment assures 
the Massachusetts Bonding of a substan- 
tial volume of business, as the agency’s 
writings run to considerable proportions. 

Formed a little less than two years ago 
by men long engaged in the Brooklyn 
underwriting field, Muller-Kraemer, Inc., 
from its inception has occupied a place 
among the larger Brooklyn agencies. As- 
sociated with the organization are John 
Muller, Joseph N. Kraemer, Herman J. 
Hammel, A. P. Westfall-Kruger, Charles 
H. Bensen, William J. Kraemer and 
David Howells, all of whom, because of 
long experience, are well-known to brok- 
ers of the local insurance community. 

For fire, automobile and inland marine 
lines, Muller-Kraemer, Inc., represent 
the American Eagle, Franklin of Phila- 
delphia and the National Union Fire. 








N. Y. C. LOSSES OFF $800,000 

Fire losses in New York City in 1935 
dropped $800,000 below the 1934 total of 
$9,426,515 with 600 fewer fires than there 
were last year, according to Fire Com- 
missioner John J. McElligott. Malicious 
false alarms in 1935 showed a drop of 
1841 from the preceding year. There 
were 11,290 false alarms in 1935, against 


13,131 in 1934. 


TRAVELERS FIRE PREMIUMS UP 


The Travelers Fire reports a eratify- 
ing increase in premiums in 1935, the 
fire and tornado premiums being the 
largest in the history of that company. 
Automobile fire, theft and tornado in- 
come was also higher. In 1934 the total 
premium income of the company amount- 
ed to $10,072,256. For the year just closed 
premiums totaled $10,469,000. 


THOMAS F. McCAFFREY DEAD 


Thomas F. McCaffrey, prominent local 
agent of Amsterdam, N. Y., died last 
week at the age of 69 years. He had 
been in ill health for some time. Born 
in Tribes Hill, N. Y., in 1866 he went 
to Amsterdam in 1884 and three years 
later he and_ his brother, Edward A. Mc- 
Caffrey, formed the partnership of Mc- 
Caffrey Bros. to engage in insurance and 
real estate. Mr. McCaffrey served as 
president of the Amsterdam Board of 
Fire Underwriters and also was active in 
civic and fraternal organizations. In ad- 
dition to his brother he is survived by 
his widow and two sisters. 
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UR organization is particularly 


. well equipped to deal with any special situations that may arise in satisfying the insurance require- 
ments of clients whose business does not fit into the ordinary grooves. 

Whatever the nature or requirements of a risk, we wish to assure agents and brokers that 
they will find our underwriters receptive and ready to cooperate in an effort to find a way to solve 


their underwriting problems. 


THE ATNA FIRE GROUP - HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


—_ 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY . THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY . PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Mr. Fiero, leading local agent at Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., told me this story during 
a lull in business hours. It appears that 
he and a party of friends stayed over 
at Waterville, N. Y., in the old Charle- 
magne Tower mansion, now a tourists’ 
resort. An unmarried  school-teacher 
happened to be among the guests and 
she told this story on herself which made 
it all the better. A mother of two 
daughters, one now married to a fine 
husband, and a younger one, still in 
school, came to her to tell her that she 
had heard that her younger daughter 
had been called an unsatisfactory pupil 
especially in geography and mathematics. 
The school-teacher said that was true; 
also that when the older one was in her 
school she, too, was an unsatisfactory 
pupil. The mother then said, “Well, my 
older one may have been poor in her 
studies, but she knew enough to get her 
a good husband, which was more than 
you (the schoolmarm) have been able 
to do with all your booklearning.” 
“Which,” the schoolmarm told Mr. Fiero, 
“was the exact truth,” although the joke 


was on her. 
* * 


Childhood Memories 

Grownups and oldsters forget their 
youthful emotions, and forget that to 
children their trials and tribulations are 
just as large and serious to them at the 
time, as larger troubles are to grownups 
later on. I am glad that I have re- 
tained my youthful impressions and have 
the ability to think or dream myself 
back into my childhood and boyhood 
days. I well remember that when I was 
about five or six, and had just learned 
to write with a steel pen, I was grieved 
and terror stricken when I broke it and 
I had to tell our governess, confessing 
my “crime” with tears. 

When later on, about eight years old, 
I lost a pocket-knife my father’s friend 
had loaned to me, I expected at least 
that I would be imprisoned. We laugh 
at such things later on in life, forget- 
ting the terror these episodes created. 
I was thirteen years old when I left my 
Columbia bicycle (high wheel) in front 
of a hardware store to buy a screwdriver, 
and when I came out I was plus a screw- 
driver but minus a fine bicycle (cost 
those days $150, nickel plated), as it had 
been stolen, and it was never recovered. 
The sky and life seemed very dark for 
many months after that, until my father 
bought me a new one in the fall of the 
Same year, 

My mother was “kind of glad,” for she 
always thought that some day my brother 
or myself would be brought home on a 
stretcher. I remember the time I com- 
menced to feel a doubt about the exist- 
ence of Santa Claus, and struggled with 
might and main against the gradually 
coming enlightenment. It reminds me 
of the child that was told that there was 
no Santa Claus by its mother and then 
bitterly remarked: “I suppose the next 
thing you'll tell me is that Jesus Christ 
is a fake.” 

Grownups rarely understand the woes 
and fears of childhood, and how eager 
the child is to be talked “to” and not 
“down to,” and to give its confidence 
to an understanding elder. Parents do 
not realize how a child will shut up as 
tight as a clam when their little trials 
and troubles are treated by elders in a 
light and flippant vein. The fact that I 
remember the breaking of that first steel 
pen when I was about five bears witness 


how a child can suffer. I remember these 
incidents well, but very little of a two 
years’ trip all over the Continent, al- 
though one or two episodes stand out. 
For instance, how they slid the trunks 
from the ocean liner down a gangway; 
the castle at Wilhelmshoehe in Germany 
where the Third Napoleon after his fall 
had been “imprisoned,” because there 
was a beautiful artificial waterfall down 
marble steps. Also I remember at Salz- 
burg in Austria seeing an amphitheatre 
with moving figures run by water power, 
and one was a human figure that held a 
large hammer and opened and shut its 
mouth and eyes while moving its arms. 
I remember I could not see it at first, 
so that my father lifted me on his shoul- 
ders. 

I also remember steamers having one 
long deck “over all”—my father lifting 
me and seating me on top of the ridge 
of a skylight, so that I could not move 
any way, thus keeping me temporarily 
from exploring the deck on my own 
hook. 

* * 
New Tricks an Old Dog Doesn’t Want 
to Know 

“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,” applied to human beings, is (like 
many so-called wise saws) fundamentally 
wrong. If learning new tricks means to 
assimilate some of these modern eco- 
nomic heresies emanating from profes- 
sorial sources in Washington, heaven 
help us. Also if older and wiser men 
in business refuse to be influenced by 
some of this high-power pep talk, bally- 
hoo, silly rad‘o talk, and downright asi- 
nine methods now in vogue, then of course 
you can’t teach an old (but wise) dog 
new tricks. A little more good old- 
fashioned common sense and less fancy 
trimmings would benefit most businesses. 
Less card-index work and more brain 
work would be good exercise for many. 


Four Added To Staff Of 
Fire Adjustment Bureau 


automobile- 
been 





Four more 
casualty claims adjusters have 
added to the staff of the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., Pacific Depart- 
ment, in the program adopted early in 
1935 to render companies a complete cas- 
ualty adjustment service. J. F. Tapscott, 
formerly engaged in the independent 
field in the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia, has been assigned to the Fresno 
branch office with staff adjusters D. J. 
Duncan and L. J. Benbrook. 

Russell A. King, located at Bakers- 
field for many years, joins the Bureau 
office in that city. H. Ross Osborn, for 
the past seven years in charge of claims 
for the Travelers at Spokane, Wash., be- 
comes associated with the Bureau organ- 
ization in that city and Frank G. Mar- 
tin, for the past eleven years in charge 
of claims for the Travelers in the Yak- 
ima, Wash., territory joins the office in 
that city. 


experienced 





PARTNERS IN BOSTON FIRM 
Russell, Fairfield & Ellis, well-known 
Boston agency, on January 1 admitted 
John E. O’Neil, John H. Good and Mor- 
= H. Wells as junior members of the 
rm. 
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Recalling the Days When 
Specials Used the Railroads 


Selieve it or not, there was a time 
when special agents did travel by rail- 
road and spent many nights in sleeping 
cars. Here is an incident that occurred 
some years ago and involved five special 
agents who traveled Virginia. They had 
been in Roanoke all day; two were go- 
ing to Norfolk and three to Washing- 
ton, D. C. Roanoke is the division head- 
quarters of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road and there were two sleepers at the 
station, one for Norfolk and one for 
Washington, which would be picked up 
by a through train about midnight. The 
Norfolk sleeper was to be cut off at 
Lynchburg and picked up by a Southern 
Railroad train for Norfolk, while the 
other sleeper continued on to Washing- 
ton. 

The night of the story was very hot. 
The two specials in the Norfolk sleeper, 
after disrobing and attired only in their 
nightshirts, repaired to the Washington 
sleeper, where the other three specials 
were found similarly attired. All re- 
tired to the smoking compartment for a 
quiet game of the great American sport, 
poker. They became so engrossed that 
the two specials did not hear the brake- 
man call “Lynchburg, change for Nor- 
folk,” and it was only when they dis- 
covered they were crossing the Potomac 
River that they realized their predica- 
ment—all their clothing and valuables in 
the Norfolk sleeper and they entering 
Washington in their nightshirts. 

Telegrams were hastily sent to Norfolk 
with requests to gather up the specials’ 
wearing apparel and hold for their ar- 
rival; and the two unfortunates were 
wrapped in blankets, placed in wheel 
chairs to give the appearance of being 
invalids and then wheeled to one of the 
old time hacks and driven to the Hotel 
Raleigh, where they were again placed 
in wheel chairs and taken to rooms via 
the freight elevator. 

Compelled to remain in their rooms 
all day, they telephoned friends for 
funds, and continued the game. Late 
that night they were taken back to the 
station via the “wheel chair route” and 
placed on the Norfolk sleeper so that 
they might reach their original destina- 
tion and also secure their clothing. 





RENAMED FOR PRESIDENT 


Boyle O. Rodes of W. H. Markham & 
Co. has been nominated for reelection 
as president of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis. He is one of 
the Class One agent members of the 
executive committee of the organization. 
The new officers and members of the 
executive committee will be selected at 
the annual meeting of the organization 
to be held on Tuesday, January 21. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN FLORIDA 





Despite Hurricane Underwriting and 
Production Experience in 1935 Was 
Generally Satisfactory 
The closing of 1935 winds up a favor- 
able year for all lines of insurance in 
Florida. The betterment, which began 
in a modest way in 1934, ran to a satis- 
factory total in the annual period just 
coming to an end. But for the recent 
storm on the East Coast the record of 
the fire writing organizations would have 

been excellent. 

These satisfactory conditions reflect 
the influence of the return of good times 
in practically all lines of effort upon the 
tendency to destruction by fire. Prop- 
erty having increased in value as a rev- 
enue producers, owners are more and 
more careful to prevent fires, and incen- 
diarism has been reduced and in some 
cases eliminated in sections where it 
might have and too often did prevail in 
the last eight years. In only two or 
three territories has the arson loss been 
far out of line, and in only one was it 
outstandingly bad. New construction has 
run to many millions during the year, 
construction of the highest and most 
costly character, and other millions 
spent in repairs have combined with this 
to bring a great proportion of all prop- 
erties back to good shape and within the 
profit and safety realms of underwriting. 





PEARL SPECIAL IN PA. 


Albert G. Glading has been appointed 
special agent of the Pearl in Pennsyl- 
vania to assist State Agent William M. 
Goodwin in supervising the eastern and 
central part of the state. Mr. Glading 
formerly represented the Underwriters 
Association of the Middle Department 
at Pottsvilie and Scranton and later was 
special agent for several companies in 
eastern Pennsylvania. He will have his 
office with Mr. Goodwin in the Wilbur 
Trust Building at Bethlehem and also 
at Room 313, Kline Building, Harrisburg. 
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PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
Paralleling the vast increase in fire insurance, since the Firemen’s Insurance Company was 
founded in 1855 by a group of Newark volunteer firemen, is the spectacular change in fire 
fighting from man drawn, hand pumps to high speed motor apparatus. 
Keeping pace with the progress of America, the Firemen’s Insurance Company, thanks to the 
loyal support of its agents and policyholders, has become a great insurance institution with 
a proud record of EIGHTY YEARS OF FAITHFUL PERFORMANCE 
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Missouri Agents Will 
Get Full Commissions 


COMPANIES YIELD TO DEMAND 
Compensation Will Be Paid to Produc- 
ers on Impounded Premiums Going 


Back to Assureds 





Fire insurance companies operating in 
Missouri have agreed to the demands of 
the agents of that state and Insurance 
Superintendent R. E. O’Malley that the 
agents be paid full commissions on the 
20% portion of the premiums impounded 
in the rate litigation and which are to 
be returned to the public as well as on 
the premiums retained by the companies. 
The companies maintain that their for- 
mer decision to pay agents commission 
only on the 80% of the premiums re- 
tained by them is correct in principle 
but have yielded to the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department rather than to prolong 
this rate litigation that already has been 
carried on for years. 

Following a conference held last Fri- 
dav between Charles R. Street, vice- 
president in Chicago of the Great Amer- 
ican, and Superintendent O’Malley the 
companies in the litigation were polled 
and the vote to pay commission in full 
was won by a small majority. The way 
is now cleared for final disposal of the 
Missouri rate troubles as far as the Fed- 
eral Court case in Kansas City is con- 
cerned. A statement issued Friday by 
Mr. Street follows: 


Statement by Street 


“Yielding managerial opinions to those 
of Superintendent O’Malley, it has been 
agreed companies will meet his views in 
the payment of commissions on impound- 
ed premiums to Missouri agents. Mis- 
understanding of a verbal agreement not 
carried into the written agreement caused 
differences which have now been recon- 
ciled 

“The companies do not believe this 
commission a good thing for either agent 
or the business, vet feel it is better to 
make the sacrifice involved than to delay 
in any way the closing of this lengthy 
and expensive litigation. 

“Under company practice no commit- 
tee could pass finally on any commission 
matter, so it was necessary the question 
be submitted for definite vote to indi- 
vidual companies. A controlling major- 
itv was secured with considerable diffi- 
culty, a substantial minority of the com- 
pany managements apparently feeling it 
better to continue the litigation even if 
they thereby risked loss of the entire 
amount impounded. Only the desire of 
the majority to terminate litigation of 
every kind in Missouri after having been 
in court for over thirteen years finally 
brought enough into agreement to con- 
trol. 

“Companies will hardly be in a position 
to make payments to agents before April, 
and those whose cases are still pending 
in the state court not until a final dis- 
position of those cases has been made.” 

With the passing of December 31, the 
final day for filing intervening petitions 
with the three-judge Federal court at 
Kansas City in opposition to the fire in- 
surance companies compromise agree- 
ment with State Superintendent of In- 
surance R. Emmet O’Malley in the 
16 2/3% rate cases now pending before 
that special tribunal, the way apparently 
has been cleared for that court to accept 
the peace pact as entirely satisfactory to 
the insurance buying public of Missouri 


CONN. FIELD CLUB OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Field Club the following officers 
were elected: president, John A. North, 
special agent of the Connecticut; vice- 
president, James M. Cosgrove, state 
agent of the National Liberty; treasurer, 
Albert L. Martin, special agent of the 
Aetna (Fire); secretary, Henry J. Stce- 
neck, spe cial agent of the Home 
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Premium Outlook 


(Continued from Page 1) 

tinue to show the upward trend revealed 
during the last three months or 50, 
There is considerable doubt whether the 
underwriting profit ratio will be as fay- 
orable as in 1934 and 1935 and while 
further investment gains, as far as stock 
security holdings are concerned, are ex- 
pected by many, it is hardly likely that 
they will approximate those registered 
this last year unless there should be an 
uncontrolled boom based on .inflation. 

The automobile branch of fire insur- 
ance demonstrated last year what can 
be done in the way of increasing pre- 
mium volume when business recovery 
gets under way. The tremendous pro- 
duction and sale of new automobiles and 
the much wider sale of $50 deductible 
collision insurance resulted in a sharp 
gain in premium income for those com- 
panies with finance accounts and local 
agents also benefited by securing the 
second year business on hundreds of 
thousands of cars manufactured in 1934. 
This year producers will take over the 
coverage on 1935 automobiles as well as 
obtaining more first year business on 
financed cars than heretofore, due to 
their more united efforts to capture con- 
trol of at least a part of this business. 

Of course the substantial improvement 
registered in automobile insurance will 
not be transferred entirely to fire insur- 
ance. The mutuals are not potent fac- 
tors in the automobile fire and _ theft 
field nor have rates been so subject to 
attack as in fire insurance. Nevertheless, 
if predictions of real estate authorities 
that a boom in dwelling house construc- 
tion is coming are true in part and gen- 
eral business continues to show recov- 
ery in 1936 then there should be a rising 
aggregate of premiums. New income 
can come from new construction, higher 
renewals on old property and from larger 
volumes of merchandise and other stock 
in the hands of manufacturers and re- 
tailers. 

Warns Assureds on Rate Cuts 

Frederick Hoadley, secretary of the 
American of Newark, sums up the out- 
look for the current vear in an article 
in the Newark Sunday Call when he 
writes: ; 

“The strength and ingenuity and the 
vision of the administrative, field and 
agency branches of the stock company 
fire insurance business, and the willing- 
ness and ability of all of these to work 
together for the common good, will be 
well tested during the year 1936. So 
also by the same token will the com- 
ing months and years put to the test 
the good judgment, discretion and pru- 
dence of those who buy insurance and 
who should realize that insurance which 
is too cheaply bought will be dearly paid 
for when the day of settlement comes 
and the financial stability of the insurer 
has been undermined by inadequate 
rates.” 


Inland Marine Conference 


With Agents in St. Louis 


A special committee representing the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association, 
including E. J. Perrin, Jr., J. L. Powell 
and Harold Wayne, conferred in St. 
Louis on Tuesday with several local in- 
surance men including representatives of 
non-affiliated companies. Mr. Wayne, 
who is vice-president of Albert Willcox 
& Co., stated after the all-day gathering 
that the conference had fully and frankly 
discussed local inland marine underwrit- 
ing conditions, including personal -prop- 
erty floater policies’ experience and prac- 
tices. He said that the gathering was 
most amicable but that no definite final 
conclusions’ were reached. 

LEAVES CANADIAN ASS’NS. 

The Home of New York has tendered 
its resignation, effective ninety days from 
date, as a member of the Dominion 
Joard of Underwriters and of the Can- 
adian Underwriters Association. 
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Some aE ee Case as U. &  O. 
As Expressed By F. W. Jenness 


E. H. 
agent of the Firemen’s of Newark and 
author of “Tales of the Road,” possesses 
a copy of an address on use and occu- 
pancy insurance which was delivered in 
1919 at a meeting of Rochester, N. Y., 
local agents by F. W. Jenness, then 
manager of the Rochester department of 
the Great American. “U. & O. was com- 
paratively new at that time,” says Mr. 
Hornbostel, “but the article gives all the 
fundamental facts of this class of cover- 
age in a clear and forceful way and can 
be read with profit by anyone interested 
in this subject.” In view of the current 
discussions on ways to improve use and 
occupancy insurance so as to make it 
more understandable to all concerned 
and more salable, the following extracts 
from the talk by Mr. Jenness are given: 


I cannot find out, very definitely, when 
this class of contract was launched in 
this country, but from such information 
as I have, it appears to have come into 
use within the past thirty years. I be- 
lieve it was first written on highly pro- 
tected factories in New England and with 
some misgivings on the part of under- 
writers, because of their fear that it 
would create a moral hazard. It was felt 
by many that to insure against loss oc- 
casioned by the interruption of business 
in addition to covering property loss 
removed the saving clause of the as- 
sured’s interest in the protection and 
preservation of his own property. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated, however, that 
it can be safely conducted. There is a 
real demand for this protection, which 
is quite as important to the insuring pub- 
lic as straight fire insurance. The ordi- 
nary fire contract covers loss caused by 
the destruction of property, but the con- 
sequential loss is frequently quite as se- 
vere and protection against loss caused 
by the interruption of business has come 
to be recognized as a commercial neces- 
sity. 


Only First Class Assureds Should Be 
Approached 


In this connection and before proceed- 
ing to consider the features of the con- 
tract, it may be pointed out that only 
the most reputable and reliable concerns 
should be able to secure use and occu- 
pancy insurance for the obvious reason 
that the chances of fraud, over-insurance 
and excessive claims for partial loss are 
considerable, in addition to the fact that 
an unprofitable business should never re- 
ceive the benefit of such a cover. 

Agents should exercise the greatest 
care in determining whom to approach 
on this subject and the amount of such 
insurance which should be granted. The 
amount should be determined by a know!l- 
edge derived from the assured’s books 
of the items of profit and fixed charges 
which it is proper to cover. While all 
are awake to the danger of the moral 
hazard in the general business of fire 
insurance, particular care and intelligent 
selection is needed here. 

The term “use and occupancy” evi- 
dently got into use in some haphazard 
way and without much thought upon 
anybody’s part, because it doesn’t express 
the idea aimed at—nor anything else 
very clearly. Laymen, underwriters and 
courts have been puzzled to decide what 
is meant by the words and it has been 
necessary to introduce into forms an ex- 
planation of what the contract was in- 
tended to cover—what the term stands 
for. 

The English form of indemnity goes 
under another name which I do not now 
recall and is indeed quite another form 
of cover, as it undertakes to indemnify 
the assured for loss caused by interrup- 
tion of business based upon what they 
call the “turnover” and the loss is ad- 
justed only after the actual loss of turn- 
over has Ae determined by the length 


Hornbostel, New York stateof time it has taken to restore the prop- 


erty, I believe. Several other designa- 
tions have been suggested, one which 
impressed me as being good is “business 
interruption indemnity” and this would 
come nearer to defining the cover. 

However, the use of the term use and 
occupancy has come into such general 
acceptance that it would be unwise, I 
think, to attempt a change now, espe- 
cially as it is quite possible to make the 
intent clear by a statement in the policy 
form of what is intended to be covered. 

Definition 

In order to get the subject fairly be- 
fore us, let us consider how use and oc- 
cupancy can be defined. It is something 
more than profit insurance and, under 
present practice, can be defined as fol- 
lows: 

The term “use and occupancy” means 
net (annual) profits plus general mainte- 
nance cost to the extent of taxes, heat- 
ing and lighting and legal liability for 
royalties and salaries or wages which 
may not be discontinued because of in- 
terruption of business by fire or light- 
ning on the premises. 

With reference to form of policy for 
this contract. There are certain features 
of importance to be considered for con- 
servative underwriting, pending the adop- 
tion of standard forms. Many forms in 
use provide for what is in effect a valued 
policy by fixing the amount which shall 
be paid for each dav in case of total 
interruption of business and a ratable 
proportion of said amount for partial 
losses. 

Attempts have been made to modify 
this valued feature by using the words 
st. | errr per day.” 
This is some improvement, but a better 
practice is to use the following—“actual 
loss sustained not exceeding $........... 
per dav.” A policy of indemnity should 
never be required to pay more than the 
actual loss sustained. 

The highest court in England is unani- 
mous in standing for the principle that 
a fire insurance contract shall fully in- 
demnify the assured in case of loss, but 
that he shall never be more than fully 
indemnified, that he is not entitled to 
receive anything by way of indemnity if 
he has sustained no loss; that in order 
to ascertain what a ioss is, sii 





must be taken into account which dimin- 
ishes the loss. 

Decisions by the U. S. Supreme Court 
and state courts are in line. Valued 
policies are to be avoided whenever pos- 
sible and while this feature has crept 
into many forms and is defended by 
some, I express the opinion that use and 
occupancy contracts need no_ special 
treatment in this regard. Companies are 
now interested in promoting the use of 
forms with the requirement for the 
words “actual loss sustained, not exceed- 
ing” mentioned above. 

It is important that a day or working 
day mentioned in the form shall be de- 
scribed as a day of twenty-four hours. 
A claim was recently made by a manu- 
facturer that twenty-four hours covered 
three working days of eight hours each 
and attempted to recover for three days’ 
indemnity named in the policy for each 
twenty-four hours of interruption of the 
business. 


Fluctuating Earnings 


Certain classes of risks require con- 
tracts which provide for a graduated 
scale of per diem (or monthly) indem- 
nity, because the earnings fluctuate by 
seasons of greater or less activity in the 
business. 

The Christmas season, for instance, is 
important in many kinds of business. 
Many hotels and mercantile establish- 
ments have a distinctly fluctuating in- 
come, and saw-mills have periods of non- 
operation as a rule. Illustrations might 
be multiplied but it is unnecessary. 

This condition is easily cared for by 
providing a varving scale of per diem 
indemnity according to the needs of the 
business, making sure, however, that the 
indemnities named shall not, in the ag- 
gregate, exceed the amount of the pol- 
icy. 

Season Risks 


Certain other risks operate for a por- 
tion of each year and require a special 
form of contract. Canning factories are 
conspicuous examples of this class, some 
of which operate for a very brief period 
and hardly any for longer than four 
months in a year. Risks which have a 
short and well defined operating period 
are insured under a form providing for 
cover of loss for encroachments upon 
the operating period. These policies are 
issued for a year with a clause defining 
the operating period, during which the 
liability attaches, and providing that no 
liability exists during the remainder of 
the year. The per diem is fixed by di- 
viding the amount insured by the num- 





Says German Insurance Cendiaaie 


Have Improved Under New Regime 


Dr. Harald Mandt, general manager of 
the Albingia of Hamburg, recently deliv- 
ered a comprehensive address on insur- 
ance in Germany before the Insurance 
Institute of London. Dr. Mandt out- 
lined the recovery that German insur- 
ance had achieved since the financial 
troubles that overtook certain companies 
five or six years ago. 

The lecturer recalled that before the 
war Germany was the uncontested mar- 
ket for reinsurance, in which as many 
as twenty-eight companies specialized. 
Their numbers have since been reduced 
by fusions and liquidations to seventeen 
—and of these only two are independent 
—but Dr. Mandt was able to claim that 
the country had again become an impor- 
tant factor in reinsurance. 

Turning to underwriting experience in 
Germany, Dr. Mandt stated that the 
moral hazard in fire insurance had been 
improved by the consideration that in 
the new Germany justice was applied in 
a far stricter way than before, and that 
since 1933 the loss ratio in burglary in- 
surance had much improved. 

British managers sympathized with the 
unfavorable results in automobile insur- 


ance related by Dr. Mandt by reason 
especially of their own adverse experi- 
ence. A heavy loss ratio in Germany 
was attributed curiousiy enough in part 
to the fine roads now being built to con- 
nect some of the mort important towns 
and cities and to stimulate automobile 
traffic between Germany and adjacent 
countries. This development has been 
encouraged by Hitler, together with au- 
tomobile races and the production of 
cheap vehicles, and a great number of 
new drivers now crowding the road have 
caused a big rise in the loss curve. 

Commenting on insurance generally in 
Germany, on taxation, and on the im- 
possibility for British offices to have bal- 
ances in reichsmarks transferred to Brit- 
ain, Dr. Mandt urged that British in- 
surance managers should still think kind- 
ly of the German offices in connection 
with reinsurance. 

Regarding marine business he ex- 
pressed the view that the vast majority of 
German insurance offices, with only the 
possible exception of a few inland com- 
panies, did not at all desire that the 
British marine offices should disappear 
from Germany. 


ber of days in the operating period, thus 
covering the year’s business. 
Standard Forms 

Undoubtedly it would be to the advan- 
tage of all if standard forms were de- 
vised to meet the several conditions men- 
tioned, and I feel sure this will be done 
in the near future. Advantages of such 
forms would be two-fold. Their publica- 
tion would be educational for agents who 
may have given little study to the sub- 
ject and, further, the use of such forms 
would cut off no little competition be- 
tween agents and brokers. As the busi- 
ness is now conducted, it is partly a race 
between rivals to construct forms most 
acceptable to the assured and not always 
protective of the companies’ interests. I 
am sorry to say the shrewd broker from 
the big city frequently wins in this 
matching of wits. Therefore, I conclude 
it will benefit loyal agents to have forms 
prescribed for the use of all. 

A sufficient number can be formulated 
to care for the needs of the business 
and the peculiarities of trade and manu- 
facture. 

Specific Ratings 

It is anticipating just a little to touch 
upon this subject, but I am glad to say 
it is on the way. A movement has al- 
ready been inaugurated to devise and put 
into effect a plan for specific rating for 
use and occupancy. In its infancy and 
until experience could furnish a basis for 
rates, it was convenient to use the fire 
insurance rates. It was a _ temporary 
measure and good enough while experi- 
ence was being gained and something 
better could be worked out as a result 
of it. 

The measure of fire hazard as repre- 
sented by the fire rate is not a proper 
basis for calculating premium for use 
and occupancy insurance, because the 
fire rate is intended to represent the 
likelihood of fire occurring and the prob- 
ability of property damage in the event 
of fire. Loss under a use and occupancy 
contract is dependent upon other factors 
to a considerable extent. In addition to 
the fire hazard, such factors as the readi- 
ness with which materials and labor can 
be obtained for the restoration of the 
property and (to an even greater extent) 
the time which will be required to secure 
and replace machinery which may be of 
special design or manufacture, or pro- 
duced only in foreign countries, and the 
conditions making it easy, difficult or 
impossible to replace stock. 





Building Activity Rises 


For Second Successive Year 

Even though Government expenditures 
for public works and utility projects were 
smaller in 1935 than in 1934, building con- 
tinued to expand in most parts of the 
country. Following the moderate rise in 
1934 from the all-time lows of 1933, the 
progress made during the current year 
has brought substantial proof that a defi- 
nite revival in building industry has 
started, according to Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. The number of weakly-held prop- 
erties has contracted, the percentage of 
vacancies has been lowered, while the 
rental average has been raised, forming 
the basis for higher property incomes. 

While improvement has marked all di- 
visions of the trade, the most abrupt rise 
was in home building. The gradual 
abatement of the doubling-up of fami- 
lies, the increase in marriages, and the 
desire for better living conditions, which 
naturally develops with the general ex- 
pansion of business, have been the chief 
contributions to the gain. While prog- 
ress has been helped by the easier financ- 
ing available under the H.O.L.C. and 
Title 1 of the F.H.A., since spring there 
has been a rather sudden shift to pri- 
vately-financed undertakings. 


NORTHWESTERN NAT'L DIVIDEND 
Closing 1935 with the best volume of 
business experienced since 1930, the 
Northwestern National (fire) of Milwau- 
kee is paying the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 per share on December 31 
to stockholders of record December 23. 
On the 80,000 shares outstanding, the 
disbursement will aggregate $100,000. 
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During the 148 years which repre- 
sents the combined ages of the three 
companies in the Pearl-American 
Fleet, every conceivable insurance 
problem has been met and mastered. 


This experience, gained in the four 
quarters of the world, is available to 
agents of the Fleet companies. It is 





an asset as important as the strength, 
resources and aggressiveness of the 
Fleet. 


Agents who want the experience 
and resources of a world-wide com- 
pany back of them are invited to 
write the nearest office of the Fleet 
for details of the Fleet agency plan. 


PEARL- AMERICAN FLEET 


PEARL ASSURANCE CoO., LTD., United States Branch 
EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSU RANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 80 JOHN ST. 


CLEVELAND 
4300 Euclid Ave. 17th Floor, Carew Tower 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
525 Chestnut St. 200 Bush St. 





Agents’ Ass’n Arranges 
Membership Campaign 


PICKS WEEK OF MARCH 16-21 
J. W. Rose, Sau & McCulloch and 
Carroll K. Steele Have Charge 
Of States in the East 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents will launch a nation-wide mem- 
bership drive during the week of March 
16-21. Sidney O. Smith of Georgia, 
chairman of the membership committee 
and also chairman of the association’s 
executive committee, is heading the drive 
and has the assistance of committee 
members to whom have been assigned 
various groups of states. As a result of 
the drive the National Association hopes 
to add at least 1,000 new members. 

Addressing state association leaders, 
Mr. Smith suggests as the first steps in 
carrying out the program: 

“a—carefully selected lists of non- 
member agents based upon the principle 
of ‘Every Worth While Agent a Mem- 
ber.’ 

“b—appointment or selection of a 
group of dependable agents to conduct 
the campaign under some systematic 
plan. A pledge, preferably in writing, 
from your workers should be obtained 
now.” 

It is not the purpose of the member- 
ship committee to set up any inflexible 
machinery for carrying out the plans in 
the state associations. It does propose, 
however, to have the campaign conduct- 
ed in every state during the same week. 
Members of the committee have already 
set their machinery in gear. 


Leaders in Various Sections 


Henry G. McMillan, Knoxville, as- 
signed to the states of Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida, began correspondence with the 
officers of the state associations in his 
district immediately upon his appoint- 
ment. 

Norman B. McCulloch, Lancaster, as- 
signed to the states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia, is 
planning to make a tour of his territory. 
He has already set the ball rolling in 
Pennsylvania. 

J. W. Rose, Buffalo, who has the states 
of New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, is an experienced mem- 
bership worker, and agrees that the 
period of one week is sufficient time to 
carry on the drive, provided that the 
plans have been completed. Mr. Rose is 
particularly anxious to bring about or- 
ganization of a state association in 
Maryland, one of the few states which 
does not have one, although there are a 
number of direct members in the state. 

George R. Thieme, Seattle, to whom 
has been assigned the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California and Idaho, is 
planning a series of regional meetings in 
his district. The states of Minnesota 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Iowa are under the jurisdiction of 
Clarence O. Brown of Rochester, Minn 
Mr. Brown has already begun to work 
in his own state through the ten regional 
vice-presidents whom he has appointed 
on the State membership committee 
Minnesota has ‘set its goal as 100 new 
members. 

Regional Meetings Planned 

President Postelle Cooper of the New 
Mexico Association, at Deming, has 
been assigned the states of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 
Believing that personal solicitation is the 
only satisfactory manner for obtaining 
permanent members, Mr. Cooper is ar- 
ranging a series of regional meetings. 
Ralph G. Hastings, Washington, In- 
diana, taking over the states of Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky, is particularly enthusiastic about 
the work. He, too, is inclined to the 
regional meeting plan, which he will car- 
ry out in his state. 

Carlyle C. Eubank, Ogden, has a large 
territory, including Utah, Nevada, Mon- 
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tana, Wyoming and Colorado. He has 
undertaken to organize his states and is 
enthusiastic about the plan, having taken 
the position at the time of his appoint- 
inent that it must be concentrated, co- 
operative and harmonized. 

J. Roy Donham, Little Rock, former 
president of the Arkansas Association, 
has been assigned the states of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri, Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

The New England States are under 
jurisdiction of Carroll K. Steele, Glou- 
cester, president, Massachusetts Ass’n. 

Mr. Smith has requested state officers 


immediately to set up machinery within 
their states by appointing responsible 
key men to arrange and conduct meet- 
ings and make personal contacts in their 
territories. The final methods are left 
to the judgment of the state officers, to 
be gauged by conditions in the respective 
states. 





SPECIALS TO HEAR WITHERS 

At the annual dinner of the South 
Jersey Field Club, which will be held on 
Monday evening, January 20, in the Walt 
Whitman Hotel, Camden, Commissioner 


Carl K. Withers of Banking and Insur- 
ance will be the guest speaker. Leon A. 
Watson of the Schedule Rating Office of 
New Jersey, will be toastmaster. Mem- 
bers of the various insurance associa- 
tions have been invited to attend. 


STORY GOES CUCKOO 

One of the Hartford papers printed a 
dispatch from Washington this week 
purporting to give salaries of Hartford 
insurance leaders. It made a readable 
yarn, but was described by insider: as 
considerably cuckoo, with numerous in- 
accuracies. 











GRANITE , TOO 


» HAS STRENGTH 


TO WEATHER THE TESTS OF TIME 


For the great pillars on the portico of the Hartford’s 


Home Office, the architects chose granite. Each square 


inch of granite must resist 1,000 pounds of crushing 


pressure to meet the standard of safety established by 


the National Board of Fire Underwriters .. . as com- 


pared with the 400 pound resistance of a softer stone like 


sandstone. No stone but granite was acceptable for the 


Hartford’s own building, for its strength—and as a 


material expression of the unshakable stability of the 


Hartford itself. 


Just as an architect specifies granite of tested 


strength, so the buyer of insurance can safeguard his 


property values with tested insurance—insurance that 


has consistently proved its dependability through the 


years. The Hartford 


severe, for 125 years. 


heaval, the unsettling 


revealed the strength 


has met every test, however 
Great disaster, financial up- 
aftermath of war—all have 


of the Hartford through its 


century and a quarter of keeping faith. The agent 


who provides a Hartford policy gives his client 


protection known to be as depend- 


able and stable as these granite 
columns. Hartford protection has 


been tested and approved by time. 
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“Leave to Sail’? Clause Further 
Amended to Make Intention Clear 


As of January 1 a further amendment 
of the “Leave to Sail” clause of the In- 
stitute Times Clauses-Hulls went into 
effect because the amendment of July 
1 last was not entirely satisfactory. An 
explanation of this situation has been 
prepared by the International Union of 
Marine Insurance and issued through its 
organ, the Marine Underwriter. It is as 
follows: 

“The vessel is covered subject to the 
provisions of this policy at all times and 
has leave to sail or navigate with or 
without pilots, to go on trial trips and 
to assist and tow vessels or craft in dis- 
tress but, without the approval of un- 
derwriters, the vessel shall not be towed 
except as is customary or if in need of 
assistance, nor undertake towage or sal- 
vage services under a pre-arranged con- 
tract made by owners and/or charterers.” 

Now the prohibition to towage, within 
the provisions of this clause, is absolute 
and unqualified and therefore this pro- 
vision might be considered a “warranty,” 
any breach of which wouid invalidate the 
policy from the time of the breach until 
the expiration of the risk. 


Full Warranty Was Not Intended 


This was never the intention of under- 
writers who only sought to exclude from 
the cover of the policy perils which they 
considered did not properly come within 


those of ordinary navigation; such as 
towage under a pre-arranged contract 
undertaken merely to suit the conven- 
ience of the towed and for the profit of 
the tower; or salvage services, other than 
those rendered in an emergency, under- 
taken for profit under a pre-arranged 
contract. Even if such operations were 
not undertaken for profit but were car- 
ried out under a pre-arranged contract, 
they would introduce a peril not properly 
attaching to the ordinary marine policy 
and such operations were also excluded 
by the clause. 

Once the excluded perils had ceased 
to exist, i. e., once the prohibited opera- 
tions are over, there is no reason why 
the cover of the policy should not be 
reinstated, however, and so the clause 
has now been amended to read: 

“The vessel is covered subject to the 
provisions of this policy at all times and 
has leave to sail or navigate with or 
without pilots, to go on trial trips and to 
assist and tow vessels or craft in distress, 
but if without the approval of underwrit- 
ers the vessel be towed, except as is 
customary or when in need of assistance, 
or undertake towage or salvage services 
under a pre-arranged contract made by 
owners and/or charterers, no liability 
shall attach to this policy for any claim 
arising from a casualty occurring during 
the period when so engaged. This clause 
shall not exclude customary towage by 





Reductions In War Risk Rates 


Certain reductions on war risk insurance rates were made both in New York 
and London late last week, indicating further lessening of the fear of war between 


Great Britain and Italy. 


terranean or Red Seas, except to or from Italy or Italian possessions. 


The changes effect shipments to, from or via the Medi- 


The prin- 


cipal cargoes passing westward through the Suez are rubber and burlap. War 


risk rates, waterborne only, 


warehouse to warehouse from 30 cents to 17% cents. 


have been reduced from 25 cents to 15 cents and 


By vessels calling at Italy 


or Italian possessions the waterborne rate only is now 25 cents, compared with 37% 


cents, 


and the war warehouse to warehouse rate is 30 cents instead of 42% cents. 


The additional charge for strikes, riot and civil commotion remains the same at 


2% cents. 
months. 


Other war risk rates remain the same as they have been for about two 


Rates charged by marine offices in New York for war, strikes, riots and civil 


commotions risks on 


general merchandise, 


excluding specie and American cotton 


and excluding Italian fiz ag steamers, which were in effect when this issue went to 


press, were as follows: 


Additionals 
War for Strikes, 
War Warehouse’ Riots and 


Waterborne to Civil 


For Prompt Sailings Only Warehouse Commotions 
To or from Mediterranean not east of Mar- 
seilles or Bona by steamers not calling at 
Staten: Parts: CR POW sodas a hckes vinci 10c% 12%c% 2%4c% 
To or from or via Mediterranean or Red Sea 
except to or from Italy or Italian Posses- 
sions (other than the above): 
1. Excluding vessels calling at Italy or 
Italian Possessions ...........00- 15c% 17%Ac% 2Y.c% 
2. By vessels calling at Italy or Italian 
ee Ey Sarr Cre 25c% 30c% 2Yc% 
To or from the United Kingdom or Continent 
of Europe except to or from or via Medi- 
IN yn ou le sie oe ee ea cae 1%4c% 2c% 1c% 
From the United Kingdom or Continent of 
Europe to South and Central America and 
GN OUI 6 sce con ar ac Siac ants Sib nies ies 3c% 4c% 1c% 
From Far East via Cape Good Hope to North 
America and VICE VETER... 0. scccccccccccs 2Y4c% 5c% 244.0% 
To or from West, South and East Coasts of 
Africa (not north Mombassa) excluding via 
Red Sea and/or Mediterranean............ 2%4c% 5ce% 240% 
To or from Australasia via Panama or Pacific 1c% 1%4c% 1c% 
From Italy or Italian Possessions.............+ 3% YM 5c% 
To or transhipped in Italy or Italian Possessions 
a NE. <6 ons dod ican seen bende enash ee) bao aan 5ce% 


A, 
By Italian Steamers to or from or via Mediterranean or Red Sea YaTe additional 


to above rates. 


the vessel in connection with loading and 
discharging.” 
Temporary Suspension of Cover 

It will be noted that the new wording 
makes no alteration to the intention of 
the clause, but makes it quite clear that 
the cover of the policy is suspended only 
during prohibited operations and is re- 
instated immediately such operations are 
finished. A point which applies equally 
under the old wording is that the clause 
does not only exclude liability for claims 
arising out of prohibited operations, but 
for all claims, however arising, resulting 
from casualties incurred while such oper- 
ations are proceeding. 

For instance, if a vessel was engaged 
in towing another vessel under a pre- 
arranged contract without the approval 
of underwriters and was damaged by ex- 
plosion to such an extent that the cost of 
repairs exceeded the franchise of the 
policy, no liability would attach to the 
policy for that casualty despite the fact 
that the damage was in no way due to a 
prohibited operation. 

Perhaps the only other point arising out 
of the new wording which requires eluci- 
dation is the meaning of the final para- 
graph with regard to customary towage 
in connection with loading and discharge. 
At some ports it is necessary for ves- 
sels to discharge part of their cargo into 
lighters before entering the port, as, for 
instance, when it is necessary to lighten 
a vessel sufficiently to enable her to pass 
over a bar or to reduce her draught suffi- 
ciently to allow her to pass over the sill 
of a dock. If, in such cases, it is cus- 
tomary for the vessel to tow the lighters 
into which she has discharged cargo, to 
her final destination, such towage is per- 
mitted under the clause. 





REGINALD FRANKS DIES 





Well-Known Marine Member of London 

Lloyd’s Was Director of Sedgwick 

Collins & Co., Brokers 

Reginald Franks, a well-known marine 
member of Lloyd’s, has died in London, 
aged 57. He was taken ill just before 
Christmas. Mr. Franks was senior direc- 
tor of Sedgwick Collins & Co., Ltd., in- 
surance brokers. He joined this impor- 
tant firm as a partner in 1911, when it 
was a private concern, and became a 
director on its conversion to a joint stock 
company. Previously for many years he 
had been with Gedge, Leigh and Hum- 
phry. He was well known and esteemed 
in the London marine market as a 
shrewd and successful broker. 

Early in 1935 Mr. Franks had a seri- 
ous illness, but made a fair recovery and 
was looking forward to sailing to the 
West Indies in the New Year. Until a 
few days before his death he was at- 
tending business at Lloyd’s. Mr. Franks 
came of a celebrated underwriting fam- 
ily. His father, the late Percy Franks, 
was a company underwriter, and an 
uncle was also an underwriter. A broth- 
er, Hugh Franks, is a leading marine 
broker in London, and a cousin and 
nephew are engaged in marine insurance. 








Builder’s Risk Syndicate 
Starts; Officers Elected 


The new American Marine Insurance 
Syndicate for Insurance of Builder’s 
Risks, which has been formed with an 
underwriting capacity of $6,000,000 to 
handle the builder’s risks coverage on 
vessels of the United States Navy, is 
now in operation. With a membership 
of American insurance companies exclu- 
sively the first risks written were on two 
submarines to be built at the Groton 
plant of one of the leading shipbuilding 
companies. Originally a maximum capa- 
city of $5,000,000 on a single vessel was 
sought, but the syndicate starts with a 
total of $6,000,000. 

Officers of the new syndicate were 
elected Tuesday and are the same as 
those of Syndicate “C”. They are as 
follows: chairman, Henry H. Reed, In- 
surance Co. of North America; vice- 
chairman, Frederick B. McBride, Fire- 
man’s Fund; underwriter, L. J. Brengle; 
assistant underwriter, D. C. Anderson; 
treasurer, Ernest W. Schuler, and secre- 
tary, Norman S. Adams. 





Underwriters Lose Appeal 
In L’Atlantique Case 


Word was received from Paris on 
Tuesday that the highest court in France 
had ordered eighty-eight insurance com- 
panies to pay full coverage on the L’At- 
lantique which was destroyed by fire in 
1933. British, French. American, Italian, 
German, Spanish and Swiss companies 
were on the risk. The 170,000,000 francs 
involved had been paid to the assured, 
but the underwriters sought to reclaim 
at least a part of the payment on the 
ground that the vessel was not a total 
loss and that the electrical equipment 
was defective. The court’s ruling upheld 
the claim of the vessel’s owners, the 
Compagnie de Navigation Sud-Atlan- 
tique, that they were not responsible for 
the equipment of the vessel and that 
nothing of a nature to modify the risk 
of the insurers had been presented to the 
court. 





New Boston Agency of Pearl 
For Inland Marine Risks 


A new agency has been formed in Bos- 
ton to represent the Pearl-American fleet 
for inland marine lines. Roy L. Regele, 
for the last twenty years associated with 
the office of Frank Gair Macomber, Inc., 
of Boston, and his brother, W. S. Regele 
of Montreal, have organized the New 
England Insurance Agency, Inc., and 
opened an office at 64 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 

This agency will represent as general 
agents for New England for inland ma- 
rine lines the Pearl, Monarch Fire and 
Eureka-Security. They will also repre- 


sent various marine and fire companies, 
specializing in marine transportation and 
floater business from the agency angle. 





APPLETON & COX, INC. 
UNDERWRITERS 


8 South William Street 
NEW YORK 


ALL FORMS OF MARINE 
AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Branch Offices and General Agents: 


New York: 25 Gold Street 

Atlanta: 1 Pryor Street 

Boston: 141 Milk Street 

Chicago: Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas: Frank Rimmer 


Kirby Building 


Detroit: First National Bank Bidg. 


George S. Kausler, Led. 
Hibernia Bank Building 


San Francisco: Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 
114 Sansome Street 


New Orleans: 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Expect More Receptive Co. Attitude 
On Long Haul Trucking Risks 


LA.C. Auto Insurance Requirements Under New Motor Car- 
rier Act to Be Known Soon; H. L. Callanan in Many 
Conferences With Agents, Executives 


Within the next few weeks the man- 
datory insurance requirements under the 
Federal motor carrier act will probably 
be made known. Henry L. Callanan, as- 
sistant chief of the section of certificates 
of insurance of the I. A. C. bureau of 
motor carriers, has just reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission his 
findings as to insurance requirements of 
long haul truck and bus owners after 
several months spent in acquiring a com- 
plete background of the situation. An- 
other Federal official giving the matter 
study is H. H. Kelly, also of the bureau 
of motor carriers. The act becomes ef- 
fective April 15. 

Fire and casualty insurance agents 
country-wide are much interested in the 
virtually dead market which will be open- 
ed up to them as a result of the manda- 
tory insurance provisions of the new act. 
Heretofore long haul trucking business 
has been frowned on by home office un- 
derwriters and for good and sufficient 
reasons. But with Federal regulation of 


buses and trucks the companies are more 
receptive to writing the business than 
they have been in the past. In turn, the 
producers have agreed with the Confer- 
ence on Acquisition and Field Supervi- 
sion Cost for Casualty Insurance that 
the top commission on public liability 
and property damage insurance for long 
haul truckage be set at 15% as compared 
with the former 25% top. Retained, 
however, is the 25% top commission on 
short haul business. 


Company Attitudes 


The attitude in New York City home 
offices toward this type of risk has by no 
means been completely reversed. A few 
companies have turned thumbs down on 
acceptances but for the most part the 
executives are impressed by the thor- 
ough-going manner with which Mr. 
Callanan has gone about his job in set- 
ting up insurance requirements; and by 
the fact that the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers prefers that the business be 
written by sound, established companies. 
If this be done the bureau will not be 
forced to set up a government fund. 
Furthermore, with the standards of 
equipment, safety and limitation of hours 
which will be required by the bureau, it 
is felt that the irresponsible motor car- 
riers will be unable to operate, and that 
the high class ones which can qualify 
under the Government’s specifications, 
will prove to be desirable insurance risks. 


Underwriting Requirements to Be Met 


For the most part it does not appear 
that the companies are anxious to de- 
velop any substantial volume of long haul 
truckage business. They are impressing 
upon their agents that the business must 
be selected with care and discretion, and 
if the insured fails to cooperate with the 
company or if there is any indication that 
the risk is not as desirable as when first 
received, home office underwriters want 
the privilege of retirement from the line 
without delay. 

It is also indicated from views ex- 
pressed this week to The Eastern Under- 
writer that in order to receive favorable 
consideration the truck owner must be 





Company Pool Tabled 


It was learned this week that the 
idea of a company pool for the hand- 
ling of long haul trucking risks under 
the new Federal act had been con- 
sidered by a committee of executives 
of Bureau companies and tabled. This 
is not taken to mean that a pool ar- 
rangement is a dead issue as a num- 
ber of the companies feel that it could 
be made practicable. It has its ad- 
vantages, too, such as centralized con- 
trol of underwriting and nationwide 
engineering and claim _ settlement 
service. 











representative, of good standing and re- 
pute and willing to do his share of acci- 
dent prevention work. And before the 
line is accepted it will be necessary to 
have definite information as to the names 
of previous carriers, details of claims and 
insurance record for three years at least. 

One underwriter said that in order for 
a risk to be acceptable in his eyes road 
and operating conditions would have to 
be satisfactory, equipment in good con- 
dition, maintenance and repair facilities 
well organized and adequate. He said he 
would look more favorably upon the 
lighter and less extended equipment, and 
on risks which haul for a limited number 
of concerns and on a schedule basis be 
tween designated points. He will be in- 
sistent that night driving, if any, be 
limited. 

The opinion seemed to be that risks 
using equipment with sleeper compart- 
ments would be frowned on. An unde- 
sirable or hazardous exposure is indi- 
cated under such conditions. Accept- 
ances, it was felt, should be restricted to 
risks which do not require men to work 
more than from eight to ten hours in any 
twenty-four hour period or drive more 
than five hours continuously. All drivers, 
in fact, should be required to file an in- 
dividual questionnaire giving details of 
their physical condition, habits, driving 
experience, 

Agents’ R 

Since the agents and brokers will play 
an important part in the new picture 
Mr. Callanan wisely conferred at length 
with them on various phases of the pro- 
gram. At the most recent conference 
both the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and National Association of 
Insurance Brokers were represented by 
their leaders. Here are some of the rec- 
ommendations made as presented in the 
American Agency Bulletin: 

1. Standard for Companies. Because 
of the continuing liability the producers 
recommended that companies eligible to 
write the liability lines should show a 
free surplus to policyholders of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

2. Liability and property damage in- 
surance. (a) For buses and trucks prop- 
erty damage limits of $5,000. 

For trucks, liability damage limits of 
$10,000/$50,000. 

For buses, liability limits were recom- 
mended as follows: 


dations 





Seating Capacity Limits 
oD a eer $10,000/ $50,000 
of) ear $10,000/$100,000 
fo era $10,000/$150,000 
KL eS Seen $10,000/$200,000 


(b) Forms of Coverage. The producers 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Rules for Medical 
Practice Promulgated 


PASS E. H. ANDREWS’ MUSTER 





Apply to Procedure for Treatment of 
Injured Workmen Under Section 13 
of N. Y. Comp. Law 





Medical practice rules and regulations 
governing the procedure for treatment 
and care of injured workmen under the 
amended section 13 of the New York 
State workmen’s compensation law have 
been finally adopted and promulgated by 
Industrial Commissioner Elmer H. An- 
drews. There are twenty-five such rules 
and full information regarding them was 
sent out this week by Leon S. Senior, 
general manager, Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board. They follow in part: 

1—All doctors whose applications have 
been disapproved by the various county 
medical societies may continue to treat 
workmen’s compensation cases until a 
final decision is rendered by the indus- 
trial council. 

2—All reports, except Form C-104, filed 
by attending physicians and specialists 
should be verified before a notary public 
or a commissioner of deeds, to insure 
their value as prima facie evidence in a 
compensation case. 

3—In the event of a serious accident 
requiring immediate emergency medical 
aid, an ambulance or any physician may 
be called to give first aid treatment. 

4—Homeopathic and osteopathic socie- 
ties and boards should receive applica- 
tions from homeopaths and osteopaths 
only and recommend for authorization to 
treat workmen’s compensation cases only 
homeopaths and osteopaths. 

5—AIl specialists, consultants etc. shall 
submit a report of their findings in trip- 
licate; one copy to the Industrial Com- 
missioner, one to the attending physician, 
and one copy to the employer or insur- 
ance carrier. If the specialist acts as 
attending physician, he should file a 48- 
hour report with the employer or carrier 
and with the Industrial Commissioner. 

6—A registered physiotherapist may 
treat workmen’s compensation cases at 
his own office or bureau when the case 
is referred to him by an authorized 
physician. 


Removal of Physicians 


7—Removal of physicians from panels. 
Section 13-D 

(a)—The doctor accused of misconduct shall 
be notified of the charges in writing by the 
Medical Society or Board that recommended 
him. He shall also be notified as to the date 
and time of the hearing. 

(b)—Careful records shall be kept of the 
minutes of the hearing. 

(c)—These records, together with the report 
of the Board of the Medical Society or other 
Board, with its findings, shall be submitted to 
the Commissioner. 

Appeal by physicians to the Industrial 
Council to be referred to a sub-commit- 
tee to report findings to council. 

(a)—The doctor appealing and the medical 


(Continued on Page 33) 


Bureau Liability Manual 
Brought Up-To-Date 


COUNTRYWIDE CHANGES JAN. 6 


Teams P.L. and P.D. Rates Revised; 
Manufacturers’ & Contractors’ P.L. 
Rate Level Higher; Other Features 





Changes in rules, classifications, and 
rates for various coverages included in 
the manual of liability insurance have 
been announced by the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, ef- 
fective January 6, 1936, throughout the 
country. 

Teams public liability and property 
damage rates are completely revised in 
all territories. This is the first change 
in these rates for a number of years. The 
volume of teams insurance has been de- 
clining steadily, and the latest experi- 
ence indicated the necessity for numer- 
ous changes both in rate levels and in 
the relative rates between individual 
classifications. For the country as a 
whole, the revised teams public liability 
rates represent virtually no change from 
the former rate level. For New York 
State, however, the rate level for this 
line of insurance has been reduced. 
Teams property damage liability insur- 
ance rate changes are downward in all 
sections of the country, due to the gen- 
erally favorable experience in this line 
in recent vears. 

In connection with the changes in 
teams rates, the classifications have been 
revised and consolidated, reducing the 
number of classifications from thirty- 
seven to twentv-one. The minimum 
premiums for teams public liability and 
property damage have been changed 
from $8 to $10, in order to bring them 
into line with the minimum premiums 
for other forms of liability coverage. The 
hired teams rule has been completely re- 
vised to provide a more logical and con- 
sistent method of rating, according to 
the announcement. 


Other Rate Changes Made 


New rate changes are also effective 
for manufacturers’ and contractors’ pub- 
lic liability insurance. These rates were 
completely revised in 1933, but a review 
of later available experience demon- 
strated need for further changes, par- 
ticularly for insurance covering the con- 
tracting industry. Consequently, there 
has been a general revision of rates-in a 
small group of states and limited number 
of classification rate changes in other 
states. The countrywide result is a small 
increase in the rate level. In New York 
State, however, there is no change in the 
former level. The revision in manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ public liability 
rates entailed the erection of an addi- 
tional rating territory. 

Reductions in excess limits charges for 
teams public liability and manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ public liability insurance 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Elect P. S. Parris Head 
Of N. J. Surety Ass’n 


PUT THROUGH INCORPORATION 





Organization Has Become Real Factor 
in State for Remedial Legislation; 
J. F. Clark Honored 





The Surety Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey incorporated and elected 
its 1936 officers at the annual meeting on 
Tuesday in the Downtown Club, Newark. 
The new president is Paul S. Parris, Fi- 
delity & Deposit; new vice-president, 
Clyde W. Quick, Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty: secretary, Ralph W. Hawkins, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, re-elected; and 
treasurer, Edwin H. Charles, Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America, re- 
elected. The following were elected to 
the board of trustees in addition to the 
officers: C. J. Collins, Standard Accident, 
the retiring president; Howard B. 
Hodge, National Surety Corp.; Herbert 
N. Hutchinson, American Surety-New 
York Casualty; D. Blake Lumpkin, 
Maryland Casualty ; Oscar Linn, Employ- 
ers’ Liability. John F. Clark, American 
Surety veteran, the first president of the 
association, was voted an honorary mem- 
ber of the board. 

The meeting was marked by the re- 
tiring speech of C. J. Collins and the 
acceptance by newly elected President 
Parris in which he outlined some of the 
plans in mind for 1936. Considerable 
time was spent in reviewing the new by- 
laws of the association which were draft- 
ed from the by-laws existing before in- 
corporation. Minor changes were made, 
and the new by-laws adopted by the new 
board of trustees. They are acceptable 
to the membership. 


President Parris Stresses Cooperative 
Activity 

“Cooperative effort for our mutual 
good” was the theme of President Parris’ 
remarks. He was glad to note that the 
association’s activities had aroused the 
interest and increased the respect of its 
parent Surety Association of America 
and its affiliated bodies, the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau and the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives. He said: 
“Our advice is usually sought before ac- 
tion is taken on important surety matters 
which concern our state. We have en- 
listed the active support of the casualty 
and surety executives in remedial legis- 
lation so as to make our public official 
business in New Jersey more writeable 
and more profitable.” 

Mr. Parris urged closer cooperation 
with the Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, and suggested that 
some liaison be formed with the agents 
association of the state. He said: “We 
should acquaint them with our objectives 
and ask them for their support because 
a change in the laws which will make 
public official bonds more writeable will 
mean money in their pockets.” 

Mr, Parris, one of the better known 
surety branch managers in this area, 
joined the Fidelity & Deposit in Febru- 
ary, 1920, and after completing a course 
of training in the home office he was as- 
signed to Omaha as claim representative 
supervising the states of Iowa and Ne- 
braska. He went over to the production 
end of the business in February, 1922, 
being appointed assistant manager of the 
Washington branch office. Subsequently, 
he served as assistant manager of the 
Newark and Buffalo branch offices until 
his appointment as manager of the latter 
office in September, 1923. After four and 
a half year’s service in Buffalo, he was 
appointed as manager of the Detroit 
branch office and remained there until 
his assignment to Newark in charge of 
the New Jersey office of the F. & D. in 
January 1, 1930. 





TO SAIL FOR AUSTRALIA 
Frederick Richardson, United States 
managing director of the General Acci- 
dent, is sailing January 21 from New 
York City to Australia. 


Hoey & Ellison Makes Social Occasions 
Out of Ordinarily Lengthy Surety Bond Situation 


Within the past few weeks Bennett 
Ellison of Hoey & Ellison agency, New 
York City, has twice made a social occa- 
sion out of what would ordinarily be 
long drawn-out surety bond situations. 
On Monday morning this week he got 
word that a supplemental contract on 
the Fort Peck Dam, Montana, project 
was coming to a head. The Massachu- 
setts Bonding of which Hoey & Ellison 
are general agents is the originating 
company on the bond with fourteen 
others as co-sureties. To have photo- 
static copies made of the supplemental 
contract meant some fast work but by 
noon-time Mr. Ellison was ready to pre- 
sent the matter to the co-sureties. And 
the quickest way of so doing was to in- 
vite them all to a luncheon at the Law- 
yers Club. Their required signatures on 
the contract took no time at all to obtain. 


The Friday before Christmas Hoey & 
Ellison staged a similar gathering, at 
which more than forty company men 
were present. The occasion was the 
signing of a new agreement in connec- 
tion with the Grand Coules Dam bond 
involving money held in escrow, drawn 
up by the Chemical Bank, the contract- 
ors and the surety companies which in- 
volved the signatures of all. Complete 
copies of the agreement had to be made 
for all interested parties. This necessi- 
tated getting about 3,000 signatures 
which ordinarily would have required 
weeks. But Mr. Ellison seized the op- 
portunity of having a “signing party” 
from 3 P. M. to 5 P. M. at which busi- 
ness was delightfully combined with 
pleasure in. the basement cafeteria of the 
99 William St. building. It accomplished 
the purpose and was a social success. 





Employers’ Promotes Sixteen 
In Its U. S. Head Office 


Sixteen head office men in the United 
States branch of the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity began the New Year in higher posts 
in recognition of efficient and meritori- 
ous services rendered. They include the 
following classified according to their re- 
spective departments: 

Accounts Department 

Arthur W. Reilly, supervisor of the 
credit division; Edward L. Barrett, chief 
field auditor; John McDonald, account- 
ant. 

Actuarial and Statistical Department 

Ernest T. Berkeley, superintendent; 
Frank J. Carey, assistant superintendent. 

Agency and Production Department 

Frank W. Boyle, assistant superin- 
tendent. 

Automobile Department 

Joseph A. Rourke, assistant. superin- 
tendent; Edward J. Connor, assistant su- 
perintendent; Raymond P. Abbott, un- 
derwriter. 

Compensation and Liability Department 

John F. Mulhern, Jr., assistant super- 
intendent; John A. Donovan, assistant 
superintendent. 

Executive Department 

Kenneth E. Fritts, assistant to the 
United States general manager and at- 
torney (for the corporation), assistant to 
the president (for the American Em- 
ployers’ and Employers’ Fire). 

Expense Control Department 

William N. Simons, superintendent; 
Clarence G. Scholtz, assistant superin- 
tendent. 

Forms Department 

Richard Murray, superintendent. 

United States Claim Department 

Arthur C. Aldrich, assistant superin- 

tendent. 


Trucking Risks 


(Continued from Page 32) 
recommended that the new standard 
form developed by the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters be 
adopted as the form, suitable statutory 
endorsements to be attached. 

(c) Deductible Contracts. This being 
a form of self-insurance, the producers 
expressed the opinion that the same pro- 
portional requirements should be set up 
as for self-insurers. It was the general 
feeling that deductible contracts should 
not be accepted by the I. C. C. This 
would not preclude an insured from ar- 
ranging for a deductible contract on the 
side, but the I. C. C. and the public 
would look to the insurance company for 
settlement of all claims. 

(d) Excess Cover. The question 
brought up was whether the Commission 
should allow a motor carrier to file two 
insurance contracts, the primary cover- 
age below the required limits, with an 
excess contract. The producers’ commit- 





tee requested time to study this question. 
Premium Rates 


(e) Premium Rates, Mr. Callanan rec- 
ognized that the Commission has nothing 
to do with the fixing of rates, but he 
brought it up to call attention to the 
fact that many motor carrier owners had 
complained to him that rates are too 
high. He recognizes that the experience 
has been bad, but hopes, through setting 
up of safety standards, to make it more 
attractive. 

(f) Insurance Certificates and En- 
dorsements. It was the expressed opin- 
ion of the producers that endorsements 
granting blanket coverage open up a 
tremendous field for fraud, with the pos- 
sibility of bootleg equipment being used 
and the insurance company receiving no 
premium, although extending full protec- 
tion under the endorsement. They believe 
that equipment should be insured specifi- 
cally by description, and that no truck- 
ing company should be licensed until 
proper endorsements are received by the 
Commission. They asked for further 
time to discuss this subject with com- 
pany officials. 





Medical Practices 


(Continued from Page 32) 


society or other board shall be notified in writ- 
ing as to the date of the hearing. 

(b —The doctor may be represented by coun- 
sel. 

(c)—Accurate stenographic or stenotype min- 
utes of the hearing shall be kept for the files 
of the Commissioner and Industrial Council. 

(d)—Findings of the Committee shall be sub- 
mitted to the Industrial Council for final action. 


Arbitration of Bills 


&~—Arbitration of Medical Bills. 

A panel of physicians is to be appoint- 
ed by the president of each county medi- 
cal society, who shall submit the names 
of the physicians on the panel to the 
Industrial Commissioner. The commis- 
sioner shall, when arranging hearings on 
medical bills, select two members of each 
arbitration committee from this panel, 
and two physicians are to be selected by 
the employer or insurance carrier from 
the membership of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York, qualified un- 
der this Act, for each arbitration session, 
the Industrial Commissioner to set the 
dates for all hearings and notify all in- 
terested parties. The Arbitration Com- 
mittee shall submit to the Industrial 
Commissioner, who will then forward 
notice of decision to all interested par- 
ties. If the physician whose bills are 
being arbitrated is a member in good 
standing and duly qualified by the New 
York Osteopathic Society or the New 
York Homeopathic Society, the mem- 
bers of such Arbitration Committee are 
to be appointed similarly and shall con- 
sist of physicians of such organizations, 
the president of such organizations to 
make the designation provided herein. 

In the event of disagreement as to the 
value of medical services rendered, a 
hearing shall be held in the county in 


which the doctor practices or in which 
his main or principal office is located. 
Notice of this hearing shall be sent to 
the doctor or hospital who rendered the 
services, the employer and the insurance 
carrier, any of whom may appear or be 
represented if they so desire. “The Ar- 
bitration Board shall pass upon the mat- 
ter in dispute in accordance with Sec- 
tion 13-G of the amended law. 

Careful records of the hearing shall be 
kept in the office of the County Medicai 
Society. 

X-Ray Bills 

10—Bills for x-rays and consultations 
shall be submitted for payment directly 
to the employer or carrier by the spe- 
cialist rendering the service. 

11—A hospital may not secure a license 
to operate a medical bureau to render 
care to compensation cases. 

12—No insurance company or self-in- 
surer may reduce the size of notice to 
employes (Form C-105), which is to be 
placed in all places of employment cov- 
ered by the act, unless such permission 
is granted on application to the Indus- 
trial Commissioner . 

13—Physicians treating claimants in 
hospitals may secure the signature of 
claimant for authorization to obtain cop- 
ies of any necessary hospital records. 

14—The physician in attendance in 
public hospitals must be the judge as to 
when the “emergency status” of the case 
has terminated. In case of a dispute, the 
matter shall be referred to the Com- 
pensation Board of the Medical Society 
of the county in which the hospital is 
located, for immediate decision. 

15—Medical inspectors of insurance 
companies shall be admitted to hospitals 
or other institutions where injured em- 
ployes are confined, upon proper identi- 
fication, for the purpose of complying 
with Section 13-J. 

16—No license is necessary to operate 
a first aid station for emergency treat- 
ments, but no subsequent treatments are 
to be rendered by anyone other than a 
qualified physician. 

17—The physician in attendance must 
seek authorization for a specialist first 
from the employer or carrier. If unable 
to secure it, he may apply to the Indus- 
trial Commissioner in accordance with 
Section 13-A-5. 

18—The authority of an employer for 
the services of a specialist in excess of 
a $25.00 fee, applies only to the necess- 
ity for such services, but the choice of 
such specialist is entirely within the jur- 
isdiction of the injured worker. 

19—All medical bureaus and _ labora- 
tories in operation on July Ist, 1935 shall 
be charged a license fee, effective July 
Ist, to and including June 30th, 1936. 





F. H. O'NEILL SPECIAL AGENT 

Frank H. O’Neill, who has been with 
the Royal and Eagle Indemnity compa- 
nies since April, 1933, and who is a son 
of President F. J. O'Neill, has been ap- 
pointed special agent to represent these 
companies in central New York State. 
He will make his headquarters in Syra- 
cuse. 





IVES IN PORTLAND, ME. 

Henry Swift Ives, special counsel, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, conferred yesterday in Portland, 
Me., with the executive committee of the 
state agents’ association in regard to the 
forthcoming legislative investigation in 
that state of automobile insurance. The 
agents are concerned over the threat of 
a compulsory automobile law. A recess 
committee has just been appointed by the 
Governor to study the situation. 





LOW ON F. & C. BOARD 
Ethelbert I. Low, chairman of the 
board of the Home Life of New York, 
has been elected to the board of the 
Fidelity & Casualty. 


AT A.G.C. CONVENTION 
S. M. Williams, president, Bureau of 
Contract Information, Inc., is attending 
the annual convention of the Associated 
General Contractors at the Miami-Bilt- 
more, Miami, Fla. 
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A. P. Connor of Phila. Is Nationally 


Known Products Liability Expert 
By E. S. Banks 


An idea, born in 1921, and nurtured by 
heart-breaks, disappointments and hard 
work, has made A. P. Connor of Phila- 
delphia, known nationally as the prod- 
ucts liability insurance specialist. 

Connor believed in his idea. He be- 
lieved in it to such an extent that he 
worked, slaved and studied for two years 
to “sell” it to the insurance companies. 
And then he had to work to sell it to 
the country’s manufacturers. He gam- 
bled everything that he had—and he won. 

While he is not the originator of the 
coverage, he has done as much and more 
than any one other man for its develop- 
ment and growth. For as the idea grew, 
the possibilities of the coverage grew. 
One manufacturer after another sought 
it and it was up to Al Connor to perfect 
clients in their various industries. Here’s 
how he started: 

Idea Born in a Drug Store 

One day fifteen years ago, Connor, 
then a yeung insurance broker, called on 
a druggist to sell him a small $10 policy. 
During the course of the conversation 
the druggist asked whether there wasn’t 
some coverage he could get for his phar- 
maceutical business, which was begin- 
ning to grow. Right then and there the 
idea of products liability insurance was 
born in Connor’s brain. He scouted 
around, asked questions, but found no 
company willing to take drug risks. Lon- 
don Lloyd’s had originated and was then 
writing a “poison” insurance policy. But 
it merely covered against the user being 
poisoned through use of the product. 
What Connor sought was a broader cov- 
erage. One that would cover against 
“mistakes.” Today the coverage has 
been broadened to the point where it 
covers all claims arising from the normal 
use of the product whether a mistake 
has or hasn’t been made. 

But back in 1921 some of the compa- 
nies seemed to have an idea, he imag- 
ined, that drug manufacturers had poison 
in one barrel and baking soda in an- 
other and that the possibility of their 
being mixed was great. It was up to 
Connor to sell the companies and tc 
prove to them that it not only was pos- 
sible to write the coverage, but that 
manufacturers were careful and sought 
to avoid mistakes and accidents. It would 
also be possible to write the business at 
a profit, he believed. In the next two 
years Connor spent considerable time in 
studying the drug business and its man- 
ufacture. The result was that he got to 
know the drug business and its problems 
And in 1923 he started writing the cov- 
erage on drugs only. Gradually the cov- 
erage spread to include cosmetics, food, 
shoes, furniture and household appli- 
ances. And two years after he began 
writing products liability insurance on 
the drug business, his industries had be- 
come so varied, that Connor dropped all 
other lines and became solely a products 
liability specialist. 

Tough Job Selling Line to the Companies 

Success, however, was not attained 
overnight. He had to travel a long, hard 
trail. His toughest job at first, as he 
explains it, was selling the insurance 
companies—not the insurance. And then 
there was the work of getting the infor- 
mation which was being required con- 
tinually. It was,also difficult to get the 
money to circularize his list of 7200 
names. 

But Connor persisted and today has 
about 700 policyholders located in every 
state but Wyoming and including Can- 
ada. He has built up his business by 


mail advertising and the telephone. To- 
day he operates practically by mail 
Prospects are sent letters and circulars 
If they are interested, then the business 
is sold and placed by mail. 

Connor made his start in 1911 as a 
stenographer for the Reliance Life, later 
becoming a cashier for the Manhattan 
Life. In 1916 he decided to go out for 
himself. He started as a broker, writing 
all lines. 

Writing products liability insurance is 
not easy. It is a complicated line. One 
must not only know it but must also 
know the problems of the manufacturer 
and the various phases of manufactur- 
ing. Then, too, not all companies write 
the same form of policy. Some are more 
limited in coverage and do not answer 
the purpose. Connor illustrated this 
point by relating the following experi- 
ence: 

“We carried the risk of a national 
manufacturer of an antiseptic for a num- 
ber of years. He returned a renewal 
policy sent him, stating that he had been 
able to secure the same coverage locally 
and at a better rate. About six months 
later, he wired our office asking for an 
interview on products iiability insurance. 
It was somewhat unusual, but I visited 
him. He cited a hypothetical case of a 
man being injured. He immediately used 
the antiseptic. An infection developed. 
He lost his foot, then the entire leg. He 
then sued the manufacturer of the anti- 
septic on the basis of failure of the anti- 
septic to act in preventing infection. 

“Would your policy cover this claim, 
Mr. Connor?’ he asked me. 

“IT told him that our contract was a 
full coverage for all claims arising out 
of the use or consumption of the prod- 
ucts manufactured or sold. 

“Why didn’t his company tell him he 
had no coverage? 


Diagnosing the Contract 


“Well, let’s see what you have and 
we can settle that question easily. Now 
let me read you what you purchased and 
what you thought was as good as ours 
‘The insurance company agrees to pay 
any claim arising as a result of an errot 
or mistake in the manufacture or label- 
ing of the merchandise covered by this 
policy.” You see, to have coverage, it 
must be alleged that an error or mis- 
take was made. This man is not suing 
you for that—he merely contends that 
the product was not effective. His is a 
claim arising out of the use of a normal 
product, and you have no protection for 
such claims.’ 

“‘Well, our broker said his policy was 
the same as yours and that is why we 
gave him the business. Now it seems 
we are going to have to pay out of our 
own pocket a lot of money to defend the 
suit or else pay the $25,000 demanded.’ 

“This claim was the means of one 
large insurance office losing a client it 
had had for years. It reached out for a 
piece of insurance about which it knew 
nothing and bungled it.” Continuing, 
Connor explained: 

“There are many differences in the 
products liability contracts, some of 
which are important and others merely 
technicalities. Samples are automatically 
covered by us, whereas many contracts 
only cover ‘merchandise sold for a con- 
sideration.” Our broad form includes 
coverage for the assured, ‘and any other 
person, firm or corporation who may be- 
come liable for a claim through having 
sold or distributed the merchandise of 
the assured.’ This, you can see, gives 


C. H. VAUGHAN GETS P. G. DEP’T 


Successor to W. C. Gallaer in 100 Will- 
iam St., N. Y. Office of Aetna Cas.; 
C. D. Kimball Advanced 

The 100 William Street office of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in New York 
has given to Charles H. Vaughan the 
added responsibility of manager of the 
plate glass department, following the re- 
tirement of William C. Gallaer, who held 
this post. Thus, under Mr. Vaughan’s 
supervision there are now the following 
underwriting departments: Water dam- 
age—sprinkler leakage ; combination resi- 
dence and plate glass. 

Clement D. Kimball, who has assisted 
Mr. Gallaer in the plate glass depart- 
ment for many years, has been appointed 
superintendent, plate glass department. 

Mr. Gallaer has retired from active 
service with the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
after a continuous period of nearly 
twenty-five years, during which time he 
handled the plate glass department to 
the company’s entire satisfaction. On 
December 31, a suitably engraved gold 
watch was presented to him by Vice- 
President John S. Turn on behalf of 
Mr. Gallaer’s associates, and as a token 
of the esteem with which he is regarded. 
His retirement is viewed with regret by 
the company and by his many friends of 
long standing among brokers, agents and 
other insurance companies. 





protection from manufacturer to con- 
sumer with all retailers or wholesalers 
automatically covered. One of our clients 
distributes his products through 79,000 
retailers, all of whom are covered. 

“It is necessary for a manufacturer 
with national distribution to have this 
broad coverage, for the uniform sales 
act in some thirty states makes the re- 
tailer liable to the user or consumer on 
the basis of fitness for purpose. There- 
fore, the retailer gets sued in the event 
of a claim and service can always be 
made by summons. Only in rare cases 
can the manufacturer be sued unless he 
maintains an office within the state of 
the accident or has something which can 
be attached. A good manufacturer buys 
this protection for the retailer along with 
his own coverage. However, too many 
of our insurance companies are loath to 
give him the required protection.” 

Mr. Connor said further that 61.6% of 
the claims came from the New York 
area; 10% from the Boston area, and 
28.4% from the rest of the country, in- 
cluding Canada. 

Mail Solicitations 

Although his business is conducted al- 
most entirely by mail solicitation in the 
last five years a great number of in- 
quiries have come from insurance brok- 
ers who have been unable to secure this 
coverage from the companies. 

The claim end of this line is a big one, 
in Connor’s opinion, for every products’ 
claim is an attack upon the good-will of 
a manufacturer and many of them spend 
millions to create good-will by ad- 
vertising, radio, etc. Furthermore, he 
believes that products liability insurance, 
when properly handled, is a great ad- 
junct to the advertising agency. One 
creates the good-will; the other pre- 
serves and safeguards it during those 
hazardous times when somebody has 
been killed, injured or made seriously ill 
through using or consuming the product. 
He explains: 

“Some claims must be settled imme- 
diately regardless of the amount in- 
volved. Others should never be com- 
promised or settled for fear of such set- 
tlement being an admission of faulty 
merchandise. It takes ability to judge 
these claims. That is why I insist on all 
claims being reported to our office where 
they are first checked against a large 
card index of previous claimants as well 
as the attorneys and physicians involved 
to prevent ‘repeaters. Last year we 
found one woman making her. twelfth 
claim. We have even had a local store 
manager of one of our clients actually 
tell a few customers how to make some 
easy money. There is always a way of 





Accurate 


INSURANCE SERVICE BurEAU 
meee Bldg., 1 Madison Ave. 
. Y. AShland 4-4825 


Many thanks to the accident and 
health fraternity for the best and 
busiest year in our history. May 
1936 bring greater opportunities to 
be of service. 


ARTHUR G. FITZGERALD 


President 











getting this data if you know how to 
look for it. 


Close Watch on Labels and Ingredients 


“Another part of our service is watch- 
ing the products of our manufacturers, 
both as to label and ingredients. When 
a claim is reported, and we have all the 
facts after an investigation, it is sur- 
prising the reaction you get. One manu- 
facturer was labeling his product ‘inflam- 
mable’ but neglected to think about ‘ex- 
plosion’ when exposed to heat. 

“Another manufacturer with a perfect 
previous record suddenly had an ava- 
lanche of claims. All ingredients were 
checked and it was discovered that the 
fault lay with the alcohol of one of the 
denaturants. This was corrected and the 
claims ceased. Glass was found in a sur- 
prisingly large number of jars of a well- 
known food product. After much check- 
mg and investigation, the trouble was 
found in the glass container. Small par- 
ticles adhered to the interior. They would 
not wash off but were easily dislodged 
when the product was removed. 

“In covering hundreds of millions of 
dollars in sales we are bound to receive 
many claims. About 30% of them are 
either fraudulent or, at least, unwar- 
ranted. <A large percentage is due to 
idiosyncrasy or allergy, which means 
that some product which is beneficial to 
a great number will react disadvanta- 
geously to others. We have all heard of 
the person who can’t eat strawberries 
without breaking out in a rash. Other 
people react peculiarly to quinine, as- 
pirin or phenolphthalein. This does not 
mean that the product is injurious, but 
when such a person presents a claim, our 
job is to get all the facts and in such 
cases to show the product involved is all 
right.” 

Connor denies that he is an expert. 
He is merely a specialist. Whatever he 
may be, he knows his business perhaps 
better than any other man in the coun- 
try. Moreover, he has proved that if a 
man is willing to stick by his guns; to 
take disappointments with a smile and 
come back for more, that that man will 
find success his lot. 





E. F. Ely, Liability Veteran, 
Dead of Heart Trouble 


Edmund F. Ely, one of the oldtimers 
in the automobile liability insurance field 
in this territory, passed away recently of 
heart trouble. He was the organizer of 
the Aetna Life’s liability department in 
1912 and while with that company be- 
came one of the best known liability un- 
derwriters in the country. Leaving the 
Aetna in 1924 he joined the General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., and in 1927 
formed his own firm of Edmund Ely & 
Co., specializing in life insurance and 
representing as general agents the 
United States Life. He was the origina- 
tor of the Grayle plan, a special form of 
life insurahce on the lives of borrowers 
on mortgages. Associated with him in 
the firm was his brother, A. Carroll Ely, 
who is continuing the business. 

Mr. Ely’s funeral was held in Brook- 
lyn and the remains were sent to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. for burial. Two brothers, 
his widow and a sister are his survivors. 
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Globe Veterans Retire 
With Highest Honors 


F. H. KINGSBURY, W. J. McCAFFREY 


Both Executives of Company Since Its 
Early Days; President A. D. Reid 
Pays Tributes 





F. H. Kingsbury, vice-president and 
secretary of the Globe Indemnity, and 
W. J. McCaffrey, vice-president of that 
company and of the Royal and Eagle 
Indemnity companies, have retired from 
the service of the organization after a 
long period of efficient service. With the 
Globe the association of both executives 
dates back from the early days of the 
company’s history, and each has contrib- 
uted notablv to its development and 
prestige in the casualty field. The formal 
announcement of their retirement, made 
known early this week by A. Duncan 
Reid, president, caused many regrets in 
the casualty-surety fraternity. They will 
be missed. 





Given Farewell Parties 

Upon the eve of his retirement De- 
cember 30 Mr. McCaffrey was given a 
farewell dinner by the Royal Indemnity 
and Eagle Indemnity in the officers’ din- 
ing room which was suitably decorated 
in the holiday spirit. F. J. O’Neill, presi- 
dent of both companies, who had just 
returned from a Pacific Coast trip, was 
toastmaster and specially invited guests 
were E. J. Bond, Jr., senior vice-presi- 
dent, Maryland Casualty; J. M. Haines, 
United States general attorney, London 
Guarantee & Accident, and C. B. Mor- 
com, vice-president, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, all of whom have been long and 
intimately associated with Mr. McCaf- 
frey in executive committee work in the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. Among the chief speakers 
were Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager, Royal-Liverpool Groups; C. E. 
Trinder, vice-president, who spoke on 
behalf of the agents, and Mr. Bond who 
spoke for the invited guests. An elabo- 
rate autograph book and two rugs were 
presented to Mr. McCaffrey by the Royal- 
Eagle staff, and a group of agents of 
these companies gave him a silver cock- 
tail set. 

This evening. January 10, the Globe 
Indemnity is giving a farewell party to 
both Mr. McCaffrey and Mr. Kingsbury, 
and A. Duncan Reid, president, is to be 
the toastmaster. It will be held in the of- 
ficers’ dining room, about sixty are ex- 
pected to attend and it will be a fare- 
well in keeping with the good will and 
esteem which the organization has for 
its two retiring veterans. 

Kingsbury Pioneer Liability Underwriter 

Mr. Kingsbury joined the Globe in the 
year of its organization, 1911, to become 
superintendent of the liability depart- 
ment. Prior to that he served, from 1898 
to 1910, as secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Casualty and from 1910 to the date of 
his connection with the Globe as execu- 
tive superintendent of the United States 
Casualty. In 1912 he became the Globe’s 
general superintendent and on January 1, 
1919, was elected secretary. In 1922 his 
executive duties were extended to in- 
clude the responsibilities of vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and director, in all of 
which capacities he served the Globe 
with conspicuous ability. 

Despite heavy demands upon his time 
and talents Mr. Kingsbury found it pos- 
sible to place his wide knowledge and 
seasoned experience at the disposal of 
many organizations concerned with na- 
tional aspects of casualty insurance. He 
served as a member of the executive 
committee Board of the Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters from 1908 to 1910 
and from 1909 to 1910 as secretary of 
the Board. In 1908 he also became an 
active and influential member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Liability Insur- 
ance Association. 

McCaffrey’s Background 


Mr. McCaffrey joined the Globe In- 
demnity in the third year of its exist- 
ence, 1913, having brought to that com- 


pany specialized training and experience 
acquired in the casualty field. Starting 
as a young man with the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, he later joined the underwriting 
department of the United States Cas- 
ualty, where he eventually took charge 
of the liability, burglary and plate glass 
departments. In 1902 Mr. McCaffrey 
joined the New Amsterdam Casualty, 
serving successively as superintendent of 
the liability department and as general 
manager, which latter position he re- 
signed to become associated with the 
Globe. In recognition of ability dem- 
onstrated as superintendent of the lia- 
bility department and later as general 





superintendent, he was elected to the 
Globe’s board of directors on January 15, 
1919, and was made a vice-president on 
January 18, 1922. 
Reid’s Letter to Agents 

Mr. McCaffrey served the insurance 
profession in various responsible capaci- 
ties, having for many years been an ac- 
tive member of the executive committee 
of the National Bureau. He also served 
on the special committee on workmen’s 
compensation rate making, on the spe- 
cial committee on aviation insurance and 
on a sub-committee of the executive 
committee on automobile insurance rates. 

In a letter to Globe agents announcing 


the retirement of these two executives, 
President Reid says: “They have well 
carned their retirement and also the 
gratitude, respect and affection with 
which they are so richlv endowed by all 
members of the ‘Globe family,’ both at 
the home office and in the field, and 
among employes and producers alike. | 
am sure you share our regret that ‘King’ 
and ‘Mac’ will no longer be in daily con- 
tact with our common problems, and also 
our fervent hope that each will enjoy 
for many years the rest which his labors 
have earned. Their example, as officers 
and as men, has been and will continue 
to be an inspiration to us all.” 
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MARY LAND Céama ly COMPANY 
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THAT DAY IN HIS 


OFFICE.. 


Tue day when, after long 
discussion, you finally convinced an obdurate 
client that he needed broader coverage. 
To carry the day, you called on the know- 
ledge gained during your years of experience. 


Then, when the blow struck months later, 
did you not feel a tremendous sense of gratifi- 
‘ation, realizing that it was your effort, 
your perseverance, your foresight, that saved 
your client from disaster ? 


It is this sense of active partnership in 
the welfare of clients that brings satisfaction 
to the man who makes insurance his life work. 


SILLIMAN 
BALTIMORE 


EVANS, 


President 
MARYLAND 
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“Gift” of Stock Ruled 
Not An Investment 


VAN SCHAICK 





GENERAL RE. vs. 





N. Y. Court of Appeals Reverses Appel- 
late Division in Certiorari Proceed- 
ings Brought by Reimsurance Co. 





The New York Court of Appeals Tues- 
day in the matter of General Reinsur- 
ance Corp., respondent, vs. Van Schaick, 
appellant, reversed the order of the Ap- 
pellate Division and confirmed the de- 
termination of the Superintendent of In- 
surance with costs in all courts. This is 
a decision in the certiorari proceedings 
instituted by General Reinsurance Corp. 
against the Superintendent and is of 
striking import to insurance companies 
and insurance supervision. 

The court below, holding in favor of 
the position taken by the General Rein- 
surance, ruled that a gift of $2,274,078 
worth of stock donated by the parent 
company to General Reinsurance could 
not be considered as an “investment” of 
the General Reinsurance Corporation. 
The Superintendent of Insurance main- 
tained such stock holding was in viola- 
tion of the Insurance Law and the fact 
it was received as a “gift” did not change 
the rule which would apply to acquisition 
by purchase. ; 

The Court of Appeals in reversing the 
lower court sustained and reinstated the 
original determination of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. The court’s opin- 
ion was written by Judge Leonard C. 
Crouch. The Superintendent was rep- 
resented by John J. Bennett, Jr., attor- 
ney general. The appeal on the Super- 
intendent’s behalf was argued by Robert 
N. Rose, Department counsel, who also 
corroborated with Solicitor General Hen- 
ry Epstein in the preparation of the 
brief. 


TO DEBATE CLAIM SETTLING 





St. Louis Bar Members Get Complaints 
of Unfair Settlements by Co. Ad- 
justers; Meeting Jan. 29 

Casualty company claim adjustments 
will be the subject of a round table dis- 
cussion to be held at Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, on January 29 between mem- 
bers of the advisory state bar committee 
for Missouri and the representatives of 
a number of insurance companies. 

There have been some complaints that 
since the state and St. Louis bar asso- 
ciations have been active in curbing am- 
bulance chasing lawyers some of the ad- 
justers for various casualty insurance 
companies have been forcing improvident 
settlements for personal injuries on per- 
sons who were ignorant of their legal 
rights, were in financial distress or 
lacked proper advice. 

The members of the bar association’s 
committee feel that the public should not 
be left at the mercy of unfair claim ad- 
justers and that it is the duty of the 
members of the committee to place the 
facts before the higher officials of the 
insurance companies. 


CAN’T WRITE DEATH RISKS 


The Oklahoma Insurance Fund has no 
authority to write workmen’s compensa- 
tion contracts indemnifying against death 
according to an opinion by Attorney- 
General MacQ. Williamson. 





DIVIDEND TO R-F.C. 


Directors of the Maryland Casualty 
have authorized a _ dividend totaling 
$813,105 on its first convertible preferred 
stock, Series A and B, representing ac- 
crued dividends to September 1, 1935. 
The stock is held by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 


AMERICAN SURETY BOOKLET 

The American Surety is sending out 
for distribution to prospects and clients 
a pocket-size booklet containing the 
Constitution of the United States. 





ELECT NEW DIRECTOR 

Arnold B. Keller, treasurer, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., was elected a di- 
rector of the Continental Casualty at its 
regular monthly board meeting January 
2. The election of Mr. Keller is in line 
with the policy of the Continental Com- 
panies to be governed by trustees rep- 
iesenting outstanding business activities 
of the middle west. 

The financial statements of the Con- 
tinental Companies for 1935 as usual will 
be announced late in January. Prelimi- 
nary figures indicate that these compa- 
nies reached an all-time high record as 
respects assets and volume of premium 
transactions. 





TO HEAR LOGAN BIDLE 

Logan Bidle, Aetna Life, manual com- 
mittee chairman of the Personal Acci- 
dent Bureau, is to speak at the educa- 
tional lecture next Monday for insurance 
brokers in the N. Y. Chamber of Com- 
merce great hall. That these meetings, 
sponsored by the A. & H. Club of New 
York, have been helpful in stimulating 
production in these lines is indicated by 
the reports received from companies of 
premium gains in the metropolitan area. 


P. R. Fahey’s Tribute Paid 
To the Late W. G. Wilson 


One of the best known of field publica- 
tions is that edited by Peter R. Fahey, 
connected for years with the Aetna Af- 
filiated Companies in Cleveland, a close 
associate of the late W. G. Wilson, man- 
ager of the Aetna for Ohio. In keeping 
with the managerial change which fol- 
lowed Mr. Wilson’s untimely passing the 
name of this house organ is now “Ohio 
Aetnagram.” It has been running for 
sixteen years and under Mr. Fahey’s edi- 
torial supervision has grown in prestige 
and value. 

A fine tribute is paid to the late W. G. 
Wilson in the current issue. One of Mr. 
Fahey’s best paragraphs is this one: 
“For more than forty-two years Mr. 
Wilson worked intelligently and industri- 
ously to spread the gospel of good insur- 
ance as exemplified by the Aetna. He 
knew that by so doing he was being a 
true friend to his fellow men, and he 
taught others to work and act on that 
same theory.” 

And as a final farewell to an old friend 
and “boss” Mr. Fahey puts effectively in 
verse a_ tribute entitled “Good-bye 
WG" 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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F. Norie-Miller Raised to 
Baronetcy by King George 


F. Norie-Miller, M.P., chairman and 
managing director of the General Acci- 
dent, Fire & Life Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., of Perth, was honored by the King 
in the bestowal of New Year’s honors, 
being raised to a baronetcy. He becomes 
Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Baronet of 
Cleeve, and will hereafter be addressed 
as Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Bart. 








RYDER’S BALTIMORE TALK 

Ambrose Ryder, assistant vice-presi- 
dent Great American Indemnity who is 
author of the currently popular book on 
economics called “The Partnership Way 
Out”, is speaking this evening at a joint 
meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the Baltimore Safety 
Council. His subject is “The Economics 
of Accident Prevention.” 

















AMERICAN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 


1884 


FORGERY 


a fast-growing crime 


$200,000,000 is the estimated annual loss in this 
country from forgery. 


The efficient methods of the modern criminal are 
hard to combat. 


Our various forms of Forgery Bonds provide in- 
demnification against financial loss. 


Why not serve your clients by recommending this 
valuable protection? 


We invite your inquiries. 


— Organized — 


Home Offices: 100 Broadway, New York 


Both Companies Write 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Casualty Insurance 


NEW YORK 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


1890 
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Recent Court Decisions 





Author, “The Law Relating 


Disconnected Burglar Alarm 


The Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
in an action on a burglary policy by the 
Hayat Carpet Cleaning Co. against the 
Northern Assurance of London reversed 
a judgment for the plaintiff in the Fed- 
eral District Court for Southern New 
York and ordered a new trial for refusal 
to charge that the representation of the 
broker who procured the policy and pro- 
visionally took out a binder which con- 
tained the words “A. D. T. central sta- 
tion alarm,” that the insured had a con- 
nected burglar alarm, was within the 
broker’s authority and binding on the 
insured. 

The broker had seen a burglar alarm 
on the insured’s premises and told the 


insurance company it was there. It was; 
but the insured had discontinued the 
service and the alarm had for some 


months been disconnected from the cen- 
tral station. The policy did not repeat 
the statement of the binder, nor did it 
require the insured to install such a sys- 
tem or to keep up the service. 

The policy provided that it should only 
be void for “material representations.” 
“Material,” the court said, could not have 
meant all matters as to which the insurer 
might inquire, but what was in fact im- 
portant to the risk. The trial court need 
not, though it might, have found from 
the insurance .company’s evidence that 
the existence of a connected alarm was 
material to the risk; there was therefore 
an issue to try. 

* oe * 


Not Liable For Deposits Made Under 
Mandatory Statute 


In an action by the city of Scranton 
against the Aetna Casualty & Surety as 
surety on the official bond of the city’s 
treasurer the Federal district court for 
middle Pennsylvania held, 11 F. Supp. 
98%, that a city treasurer who deposits 
the city’s money in banks selected by 
the city council is not liable for the 
loss of such deposits on failure of the 
banks where the statute makes it man- 
datory on such treasurer to make daily 
deposits of all moneys received by him 
in banks selected by the council. It is 
not necessary to his release from liability 
that there be an express provision in the 
act that a compliance therewith will re- 
lieve him from such liability. 

* «8 @ 


Negligence in Selling Tansy in 
Unlabeled Bottle 


Action was brought by the Hewit 
Pharmacies, Inc., against the Aetna Life 
on a druggist’s policy covering damages 
arising from the preparing, compounding, 
dispensing, selling or delivering of drugs, 
but excepting injuries or death caused by 
any employe in violation of law, or 
caused by a failure to comply with any 
Statute or local ordinance or in conse- 
quence of the performance of any un- 
lawful act by the assured or any of its 
employes. 

A customer purchased at one of in- 
sured’s retail stores two ounces of oil of 
tansy. By mistake of an employe who 
thought the purchase was made at whole- 
sale instead of at retail the bottle was 
not labeled and marked “poison” in ac- 
cordance with section 1743 of the New 
York Penal Law and section 1360 of the 
Education Law. The customer’s wife 
drank about an ounce of the tansy as a 
medicine and died almost immediately. 

The pharmacy settled an action for 
the death for a reasonable amount and 
sued on the policy. The company de- 
fended on the ground that the act of the 
employe was within the exception. This 
contention was sustained by the New 
York Court of Appeals, 267 N. Y. 31, 195 


Compiled by John Simpson 





to Automobile Insurance” 


N. E. 673, which affirmed a judgment of 
the Appellate Division affirming a judg- 
ment of the Trial Term dismissing the 
complaint (241 App. Div. 781, 270 N. Y. 
S. 1009). The Court of Appeals said in 
part: ' 


“We agree with the courts below that the giv- 
ing of this bottle of tansy without the poison 
label was an unlawful act, committed by an 
employe of the assured, and comes directly with- 
in the exception. Look at it as we will, we 
find no escape from this conclusion. That the 
failure to put the label on the bottle was a 
mistake which at most amounted to negligence 
is no defense to a violation of the provisions ot 
law mentioned. 

“What this policy does cover has been difh- 
cult for us to determine. The provisions of the 
Penal Law are so very broad and sweeping that 
almost every kind of negligence resulting in the 
sale of a drug wrongly marked or of a different 
article than that called for is an unlawful act.” 


eS 


Extension of Credit to Agent Not 
Extension to Insured 


A three-month automobile liability pol- 
icy was issued by the Sun Indemnity to 
Zion Funeral Parlors, covering from 
February 10 to May 10, 1930, with the 
right of renewal on payment by insured 
before the date of its expiry of an ad- 
ditional three months’ premium, the pol- 
icy to be extended by the company’s in- 
dorsement on the policy. 

Insured paid the first premium to its 
broker by check early in April, 1930. In- 
sured never dealt directly with the com- 
pany’s agent, who ceased to represent 
the Sun Indemnity in May, 1930. In- 
sured’s broker had a credit arrangement 
with the agent. The broker testified 
that the installment of premium for 
period from May 10, 1930, to August 10, 
1930, which had been paid to him by in- 
sured on June 30, 1930, was tendered to 
the agent on or about July 18, 1930. 

An accident occurred July 7, 1930. 
The injured person recovered judgment 
against insured followed by execution 
returned unsatisfied and sued the Sun 
Indemnity in this action under section 
109 of the New York insurance law. 
Within three or four days after the ac- 
cident the company’s inspector had 
called at the broker’s office and informed 
him the company claimed a forfeiture of 
the policy. No indorsement of renewal 
was made on the policy, but the broker 
claimed he had made a verbal request to 
the agent for an extension. 

The New York Appellate Division held, 
Drennan v. Sun Indemnity Co. of New 
York, 280 N. Y. S. 723, that no valid 
policy had been issued by the Sun In- 
demnity in effect at the time of the ac- 
cident to the plaintiff. Insured had not 
complied with the policy requirements 
for an extension or paid the required 
premium prior to May 10, 1930. 

The injured person, plaintiff in this 
action, had no greater rights against the 
company than the insured had under the 
policy. 





NEW POST FOR D. C. KOHL 


Daniel C. Kohl has just joined the 
Newark branch office of the Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America as spe- 
cial agent. He has had a good back- 
ground in this work having previously 
been with the American Surety in its 
Jersey City branch and with the Home 
Indemnity. 





NEW MASS. COMPANY 


A new company, called the Common- 
wealth Mutual Liability of Boston, has 
been licensed in Massachusetts to write 
automobile liability lines under the com- 
pulsory law: F. E, Latshaw, 40 Broad 
Street, is general manager and under- 
writer. The company has a guaranty 


capital of $25,000. ~- 








Golden Hill 


RESTAURANT 





Fulton and William Streets 





A convenient spot in which to enjoy appetizing food, choice 
liquors and clublike comfort. Delicious meals in the Colonial 
Room for all appetites and purses . . . semi-private rooms for 
business chats over luncheon or dinner . . . the Lunch Bar 
for quick, tasty snacks . . . the best—always—in foods as 
well as liquors. . . . If you are tired of routine meals, you 
will be charmed by the unusual atmosphere of the Golden 
Hill. The Colonial Room strikes an entirely new note, in 
both decorations and equipment, and the whole establishment 
suggests the relaxation, congeniality and personalized service 
of the private club. 


FOR AN EXTRA THRILL IN 
A SETTING OF BEAUTY AND ROMANCE, 
BE SURE TO TRY THE NEW COCKTAIL LOUNGE IN 


SPANISH GARDEN RESTAURANT 
12 East 59th Street 


DON ALFREDO’S Blue and White Marimba Band 
AT DINNER AND SUPPER 


No Cover Charge 


51 OTHER CONVENIENT CHILDS RESTAURANTS 
‘ IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


LQ 
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Testing Validity Of 
Nebraska Declaratory Law 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance of 
London has filed a suit in the Nebraska 
Supreme Court to test the validity of 
the declaratory judgment passed law. 
The act was passed in 1929 and provides 
that all of the parties to a dispute can 
be brought into court in one action thus 
reducing the number of lawsuits invol\ 
ing one case. The London company at- 
tacks the law on the ground that it 
permits the taking of a person’s prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

The suit was brought by the Updike 
Investment Co. in the Douglas County 
Court which was sued by an employe 
for $50,000 damages for injuries to her 
health by reason of working conditions 
that surrounded her employment. The 
Updike company held a policy in the 
Employers’ but the insurance company 
refused to defend the case on the ground 
that its contract covered accidents only, 
and that the girl did not allege an acci- 
dent. It also claimed that the girl’s 
father was a company official and that 
it was a scheme that had been formed 
to compel them to pay. 

In the ordinary course of lawsuits the 
investment company, if a judgment wer 
en‘ered against it, would have to sue 
the insurance company. If the employ¢ 
could not collect from the investment 
company she would have had to sue the 
insurance company. By making use of 
the declaratory judgment law the invest- 
ment company brought all parties inter- 
ested into court, and secured an order 
that the insurance company defend the 
lawsuit and if it lost pay the girl the 
amount the jury awarded. 


Gains in Casualty Lines 
Shown by Travelers in 1935 
Material increases in business were 

shown by the Travelers companies dur- 

ing 1935 in the accident, workmen’s com- 
pensation and automobile insurance lines, 
all of which indicate improved general 
business conditions throughout the coun- 
try. Specifically, the increase in work- 
ien’s compensation is indicative of in- 
creased payrolls in industry. In announc- 
ing to agents the gains for the year and 
the fact that the total cash income reach- 
ed an all-time high, President L. Edmund 

Zacher said: “The premiums for 1935 

show a continuance of the gains of the 

preceding year This progress, while 
anticipated, is nevertheless most gratify- 
ing and with your continued cooperation 

I believe can be repeated in 1936.” 

Line by line here are the casualty 
premium totals for 1935 on a paid basis 

Accident & Health 


$13,580,000 


Liability 7,367,000 
Auto Casualty 21,781,000 
Compensation 16,462,00 
Burglary 2,295,000 
soiler, Machinery 1,235,000 
Plate Glass 699,000 


Total premium income, including life 
and fire, ran over $184,795,000, a gain of 
$10,932,000 over 1934. 


FOR NO BOND ON P. W. JOBS 


Gov. Lehman in Message to Legislators 
Urges Discontinuance of System; 
Agrees With Col. Greene 
Surety underwriters in New York not- 
ed with some concern following Gover- 
nor Lehman’s legislative message that he 
agrees with Col, Greene, director of the 
department of public works in the state, 
that the present system of putting up a 
contractors’ bond for public work con- 
tracts should be discontinued. This re- 
form has been advocated by Col. Greene 
for some years past. The Governor's 

message said 

“Bonding contractors. The present 
system of putting up a bond for the con- 
struction of a state project should be dis- 
continued \ savings to the taxpayers 
of anywhere from a half a million to a 
million dollars would result, construction 
would be expedited, long and expensive 
litigation eliminated.” 
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Charles E. Ward, Pioneer 


In Auto Insurance, Is Dead 
Charles E. Ward, one of the pioneers 
in the field of automobile liability insur- 
ance underwriting who was assistant sec- 
retary of the Preferred Accident, died of 
a Leart attack in his East Orange, N. J. 
home on Saturday, January 4. He was 
sixty-five years old. A native of Boston 
Mr. Ward had been active in the casu- 
alty insurance business for fifty years, 
and was rated as one of the most cap- 
able of automobile underwriters, a pro- 
eressive thinker along lines aimed to im- 
prove the loss experience. 

Mr. Ward spent years with the Gen- 
eral Accident in Philadelphia before 
joining the Preferred Accident, which 
company he was with for at least twen- 
ty-five vears. He was active in the form- 
ation of a New York City association of 
automobile underwriters and served as 
its president. Mr. Ward was also a mem- 
ber of Hope Lodge, Masonic order in 
East Orange, and vice-president of the 
Kast Orange Golf Association. 

His wife, Mrs. Grace Kelsey Ward; 
two sisters, Mrs. Edward F. Hughes and 
Catherine Ward, of Woodhaven, L. I, 
and four daughters, Mrs. Allen M. Dug- 


hurst, of Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Daniel 
Foster, of East Orange; Mrs. Lyman 
Johnson, of Havana, Cuba, and Miss 
(;race Ward, of East Orange, survive. 


Take Blanket Auto Policy 


In Travelers on State Cars 


The state of Connecticut has just cov- 
cred 1,004 state cars used by eighteen of 
the forty-eight state departments by a 
blanket one-year policy issued by the 
Travelers which will save the state near- 
ly $15,000 in insurance cost. State 
Comptroller C. C. Swartz emphasizes in 
a letter to all state department heads: 

“A master policy has been issued to 
provide automatic coverage to apply to 
all cars which may be owner or licensed 
by any department or institution of the 
state during the policy period. 

“The policy has been indorsed to pro- 
vide that governmental function will not 
be set up as a defense in connection with 
any claim that may be made. 

“A duplicate policy will be issued for 
each department or institution showing 
coverage provided with a schedule of the 
cars and premiums applying to the in- 
dividual departments. 

“Under this plan and at your discre- 
iion any separate department or institu- 
tion may nominate the agent or agents 
they desire to receive commission.” 


AGENT ON SILICOSIS STUDY 

Harry Lee Martin, well known local 
agent of Los Angeles, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce which has 
been formed for the purpose of making 
a thorough and careful study of silicosis 
in the mining industry. It is expected 


that public hearings upon the subject will 
be conducted by state officials early in 
January. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


his pertinent paragraphs on the young 
men in the Washington scene. 
“Inevitably with the problems of ad- 
nlnistration created by the depression 
younger men have found their way into 
places of great responsibility,” says Mr. 
Frankfurter. “The political law of gravi 
tation has operated as it usually operates 
when new problems call for new endea- 
vor. It was not accident that the found- 
ers of the Republic were mostly young- 
ish men. Disinterested enthusiasm, free- 
dom from imprisoning dogmatism, 
capacity for fresh insight, unflagging in- 
dustry, ardor for difficulties—these are 
qualities that in the main youthful years 
must supply. Moreover, except under 
the romantic and compelling circum- 
stances of war, men who have already 
succeeded in life seldom can be induced 
to abandon an assured career or to sever 
the manifold ties of private life at the 
call of public service. Of course, much 
valuable part-time work has been done 
with fine public spirit by important busi- 
ness and professional men. But govern- 
ment business like private business can- 
not be conducted effectively except at 
full time and with undivided allegiance. 
For various reasons, therefore, it would 
not have been possible to meet the bur- 
dens which the depression thrust on 
government by recruiting dollar-a-year 
men as was done during the War. 
“The tasks of these younger men have 
been vastly more complicated and di- 
verse than even those that faced the 
winners of the War and they have been 
subjected, as the price of our democracy, 
to the most bitter partisan criticism 
whereas it was deemed unpatriotic to 
criticise the mistakes and deficiencies of 
War administrators. By their disinter- 
ested contribution of energy, ability, 
training and imagination to the public 
service, hundreds of unknown young men 
and women have demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the indispensable step for im- 
proving the public service lies in some 
method of keeping a constant flow of 
qualified young people attracted to it. 
“Much of the work of government 
makes very little demand on that politi- 
cal sense and shrewdness in negotiation 
which age and experience alone can give. 
Scientists and lawyers in government 
work need little of such skill. And as 
the world becomes more complicated no 
man’s experience can possibly encompass 
all the problems of his specialty. More- 
over, specialized experience more and 
more tends to restrict. the horizon, to 
hamper the mind rather than guide it 
wisely in the disposition of a new com- 
bination of factors in interrelated com- 
plexities of public problems. A first-rate, 
well-trained, lively mind of twenty-five 
is better economy for the government 
than the services of those who, in the 
language of Civil Service Commissioner 
Leonard D. White, ‘have failed to 
achieve success in the competitive world 
and who in middle life seek refuge in the 
official world” ‘I always regard men 
and women,’ once said Sir Robert Mo- 
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rant, the greatest of recent British ciyj] 
servants, ‘who work at all seriously at 
things, as falling into two classes rough- 
ly—those who leave absolutely no stone 
unturned to make the thing they are at 
a success and those who turn just 
cnough stones to make it just about do’ 
It is the younger official mostly who 
leaves absolutely no stone unturned, es- 
pecially when stones to be turned are 
new. The younger man’s enthusiasm and 
capacity for learning rapidly assimilate 
the wider ficld of which his particular 
routine task is only a part. He is freed 
from complicated ramifications of private 
life; he is diverted by a minimum of 
vanities and jealousies; he is more re- 
silient, more cooperative in taking or- 
ders; and his technical preparation for 
his work is on the whole much better 
than the equipment of the generation 
that preceded him.” 
* ok K 
Liberty Mutual’s Alleged Discount 
on Coast 

Pacific Coast insurance brokers are up 
in the air because of the allegation that 
the Liberty Mutual has quoted an‘ un. 
usually large discount (some say more 
than 60%), on a commercial automobile 
tleet. San Francisco insurance men are 
inquiring into discounts in the East to 
see how they check up. The big discount 
which has been talked about on the Coast 
is a large dairy line. The rumor is that 
the company is trying to put a million 
dollars worth of premiums on its books 
in California territory. 


Manual Changes 


Page 32) 

have become effective with the adoption 
for these coverages of the revised excess 
limits tables previously adopted for ele- 
vators, owners’, landlords’ and tenants’, 
products and residence, estate and farm 
public liability insurance. The National 
Bureau points out that the effect of these 
substantially smaller excess _ limits 
changes on the new rates is to temper 
increases to a considerable extent for 
risks which carry excess limits. Similar 
risks where rates have remained station- 
ary gain in fact, a reduction, and where 
rates have been lowered, gain a further 
reduction. 


(Continued from 


The new excess limits tables have been 
adopted also for contractual, and owners’ 
or contractors’ protective public liability, 
the only other public liability form in the 
manual to which the old limit tables have 
heretofore applied. This means that the 
factors in the old manual limit Tables A 
and B have been eliminated and have 
been superseded by the factors in what 
have been termed “Special Tables A and 
B.” There being no longer any reason 
for designating the latter as “Special”, 
that term has been dropped. 

More Manual Changes 


Some of the other more important 
changes in the manual are: 

1. Under elevator liability insurance the def- 
inition of one-story elevator has been amended 
to exclude its use in classifying private house 
elevators. 

2. In the manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
section the executive officers rule has been re- 
vised to agree verbatim with the executive 
officers’ rule in the compensation manual. 

3. Detective or patrol agencies and fire patrol 
or protective corps (when not salvage opera- 
tions) which have previously been maintained 
as cross-references to the classifications for po- 
licemen and firemen, have been set up as sepa- 
rate classifications in an (a) rated basis. 

4. A special minimum premium of $25 each 
liability and property damage pet 
policy has been erected for the gasoline or oil 


for public 


distributing classification, subject to minimum 
premiums of $10 each per location. 

5. The footnote under the colleges and 
echools classification has been amended to make 
clear the fact that the exclusion with reference 
to immediate medical and surgical relief applies 
while pupils are engaged in “directed or organ- 
ized” athletic activities. This was the original 
intent, but the former wording was susceptible 
of misunderstanding. 
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THIS POLICY 


Ho: is a policy homeowners will appreciate and 
buy if it is explained to them. Briefly, this protection 
avoids the possibilities of financial loss because of the 
ownership and maintenance of a home and in connec- 
tion with the personal activities of the owner and the 


individual members of his family. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PREMIER 
RESIDENCE POLICY 


All the necessary coverages are concentrated in one sim- 
plified, compact and understandable contract. 


Eliminates the chance of duplicate coverage. 

Brings all residence casualty insurance to one common 
expiration date. 

Enables purchase of certain desirable types of coverage 
which cannot be secured in individual policies. 

Prevents lapsing of some important coverage because of 
oversight. 

Schedule clearly shows which coverages policyholder has 
selected. 





“ Shoos'’ ANAY TROUBLE 
FOR HOMEOWNER AND AGENT 


Enables agent to make a survey of insurance needs. 
Broad protection obtainable at minimum cost. 


Can be written for one or three years, and if for three years 
is payable in instalments, if desired. 


Relieves homeowner of trouble and worry regarding a 
variety of home protection. 


Recommending the Premier Residence Policy to the 
homeowner offers a good method of adding customers 
to your clientele. 

Handsome, concise booklet ulustrating need for this 
protection entitled ‘Protecting Your Home’’ 
al Travelers offic eS. 


avatlable 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 




















ACACIA 


Preliminary Figures 
RESULTS OF 1935’s WORK 










New Paid-for Insurance and Revivals........ over $47,000,000 
I ooo nnasseneevecnesnes over $352,000,000 
Pe ae EE gg ica cercsbowseesa over $2,700,000 
Paid to Living Policyholders................. over $3,500,000 
,  . SSR: Aenea te over $60,000,000 











Through good times and _ bad, 
Acacia makes steady progress. 


ITS ASSETS 


have more than tripled 


in the past 9 years 


1926 $19,249,885 
1927 $23,369,387 


1928 $28,160,766 
1929 $33,865,580 


1930 $39,465,106 
1931 $45,027,879 


1932 $49,111,969 
1933 $52,108,776 


1934 $56,084,634 
1935 ove $60,000,000 


[= record has been accomplished notwithstanding the fact that since 1926 Acacia has had the 
lowest premium rates of any mutual, old line, legal reserve company. 














Acacia policyholders can well be proud of their Company. They get guaranteed security at 
low rates, and also share in the savings of the Company. Its usefulness to them and its outstanding 
success justifies their generous patronage. 






Acacia representatives in sixty branch offices in principal cities, and in more than one hundred 
other cities are proud of the progress Acacia is making, and of their own part in it. They go to their 
interviews full of enthusiasm for the work. They know that it will pay their prospective policyhold- 
ers to own Acacia low premium mutual life insurance. 












ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the United States Congress, March 3, 1869 
William Montgomery, President 
Washington, D. C. 
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